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"Give  me  not,  O  Ood,  that  blind,  fool  faith  in  my  friend,  that  a«e»  no  evil  tDh*r$ 
evil  is,  but  give  me,  O  Ood,  that  sublime  bglief,  that  teeing  «vil  I  yet  have  faith," 


My  Little  Book  of  Prayer 

BY  MURIEL    STRODE 

If  you  want  to  know  the  greatness  of  a  soul  and  the  true  mastery  of  life,  apply 
to  The  Open  Court  PubUshing  Company  for  a  slip  of  a  book  by  Muriel  Strode 
entitled  simply  "  My  Little  Book  of  Prayer.  "  The  modem  progress  of 
sovereign  mind  and  inner  divinity  from  the  -narrow  ceU  of  the  ascetic  to  the 
open  heaven  of  man,  made  in  God's  own  image,  is  triumphantly  shown  in  it, 
yet  a  self-abnegation  and  sacrifice  beyond  anything  that  a  St.  Francis  or  a 
Thomas  a'Kempis  ever  dreamed  of  glorifies  the  path.  To  attempt  to  tell  what 
a  treasure-trove  for  the  strugghng  soul  is  in  this  little  volume  would  be  im- 
possible without  giving  it  complete,  for  every  paragraph  marks  a  milestone  on 
the  higher  way.  That  the  best  of  all  modem  thought  and  religion  is  garnered 
in  it,  its  very  creed  proclaims: 

Not  one  holy  day  but  seven; 
Worshiping,  not  at  the  call  of  a  bell,  but  at  the  caU  of  my  soul; 
Singing,  not  at  the  baton's  sway,  but  to  the  rhythm  in  my  heart; 

Loving  because  I  must; 

Doing  for  the  joy  of  it. 

Some  one  who  has  "entered  in"  sends  back  to  us  this  inspiring  prayer  book, 
and  to  seize  its  spirit  and  walk  in  the  light  of  it  would  stiU  the  moan  and 
bitterness  of  human  fives,  as  the  bay  wreath  ends  the  toilsome  struggle  in 
the  hero's  path.  Measure  the  height  attained  in  this  one  reflection  for  the 
weary  army  of  the  imsuccessful :  "He  is  to  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy 
who  plucks  the  fruit  of  his  planting,  but  his  the  divine  anointing  who  watched 
and  waited,  and  toUed,  and  prayed,  and  failed — and  can  yet  be  glad."  Or 
this,  in  exchange  for  the  piping  cries  of  the  unfortunate:  "I  do  not  bemoan 
misfortune.  To  me  there  is  no  misfortune.  I  welcome  whatever  comes;  I  go 
out  gladly  to  meet  it."  Cover  all  misfortune,  too,  with  this  master  prayer: 
*  O  God,  whatever  befall,  spare  me  that  supreme  calanuty — let  no  after- 
bitterness  settle  down  with  me.  Misfortune  is  not  mine  untU  that  hour." 
Here,  too,  is  the  triumph  of  the  unconquerable  mind:  "The  earth  shall  yet 
siurender  to  him  and  the  fates  shall  do  his  will  who  marches  on,  though  the 
promised  land  proved  to  be  but  a  mirage  and  the  day  of  defiverance  was 
canceled.  The  gods  shall  yet  anoint  him  and  the  morning  stars  shall  sing.*' 
And  this  the  true  prayer  for  the  battlefield:  "I  never  doubt  my  strength  to 
bear  whatever  fate  may  bring,  but,  oh!  that  I  may  not  go  down  before  that 
which  I  bring  mys(;lf." 

Nuggets  of  pure  gold  Uke  these  abound  in  this  mine  of  the  mind  which  the 
victorious  author  has  opened  for  us.  To  seek  it  out  swiftly  and  resolve  its 
great  wealth  for  himself  should  be  the  glad  purpose  of  the  elect.  And  who 
are  not  the  elect  in  the  fight  of  its  large  teaching?  To  claim  them  in  spite  of 
themselves  is  its  crowning  lesson.  "It  is  but  common  to  befieve  in  him  who 
befieves  in  himself,  but,  oh!  if  you  would  do  aught  uncommon,  befieve  in  him 
who  does  not  befieve  in  himself— restore  the  faith  to  him.'* — St  Louis  Oloh»- 
Democrat,  March  5. 
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THE  MOSQUE  LIFE  OF  THE  AlUSLLM. 

BY  THOMAS  P.  HUGHES, 

Author  of  The  Dictionary  of  Islam. 

WHATEVER  estimate  we  may  form  of  the  character  of  Aliiham- 
mad,  the  "prophet  of  Arabia,"  and  his  mission  to  mankin  1. 
we  are  obhged  to  admit  that  he  did  his  very  best  to  instil  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  followers  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God 
as  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer.  Consequently  the  mosque, 
as  a  place  of  worship,  occupies  a  central  and  unique  position  in  the 
religion  of  Islam. 

Three  of  these  masjids,  "places  of  prostration,"  were  established 
by  the  prophet  himself:  the  Masjid-ul-Haram,  "the  sacred  mosque" 
at  Mecca  which  contains  the  black  stone ;  the  Masjid-tm-Nabi,  the 
"prophet's  mosque"  at  Medina  in  which  he  worshiped  and  preached  ; 
and  the  Masjid-uI-Aksa,  the  "distant  mosque"  on  Mount  Sion  at 
Jerusalem,  originally  a  Christian  church  from  which  it  is  believed 
that  "Muhammad  made  his  miraj  or  celestial  journev. 

The  first  mosque  erected  by  Muhammad  was  at  Kuba  where 
the  prophet's  camel  knelt  down  as  she  brought  her  master  on  his 
flight  from  A^lecca.  This  was  the  first  j-jlace  of  public  praver  in 
Islam,  and  is  esteemed  the  forrth  in  rank.  It  was  a  ]M-imitive  strrc- 
ture  without  niche,  or  minaret.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Caliph 
Omar  to  give  the  mcsque  its  present  character,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  some  of  the  finest  architectural  structures  in  the  world 
are  Muslim  mosques.  The  Mosqre  of  San  Sophia,  or  "Holy 
Wisdom,"  at  Constantinople  was  originally  a  Christian  church,  and 
this  beautiful  Byzantine  structure  has  influenced  mosque  architec- 
t-re in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  cathedral  at  Cordova  was 
originally  a  mosque,  erected  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  centurv,  and 
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no  words  can  describe  the  jewel-like  splendor  of  the  mosaics  which 
in  complicated  arabesque  patterns  cover  its  walls  and  arches.  The 
gTcat  mosque  of  Damascus  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  Christian 
basilica  and  is  said  to  be  the  place   where   Christ  will   descend   in 
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the  last  days.  The  Sultan  Hasan  ;  Al-azhar.  "the  s])lendid"" ;  and 
the  beautiful  and  s^-raceful  Kait  15ev  are  amonj:^-  the  celebrated 
mosques  of  Cairo.  The  uKxsque  at  Kairawan  in  Tunis  is  renowned 
for   its   anti(|ue   marl)le   columns.      The    Shah's   nios(]ne   at    Ispahan, 
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and  the  Jama  Mnsjid  at  Delhi  are  amon.^-  tlie  notable  mosques  of 
Asia.  "The  Dome  of  the  Rock"  wrongly  called  the  "Mosque"  of  Omar 


on  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem  is  said  by  Mr.  Ferguson  to  "excel  all 
the  buildings  of  Islam  in  elegance  of  proportion  and  ajipropriateness 
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of   detail."     There   are   many   beautiful   mosques   in   almost   every 
Sreat  city  of  the  Muhammadan  world,  although  the  last  centuries 


l.ave  produced  but  few  buildings  of  architectural  beautv  in  Eastern 
lands. 

In  all  ages,  in  Muslim  countries,  the  mosque  has  been  the  centre 
of   education,    intellectiual    culture,    religious   thought,   and    philan- 
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thropic  effort,  and  even  in  the  present  day  it  is  the  source  of  all 
that  is  good  in  Muhammadan  countries,  although  this  seeming 
"o-ood"  is  too  often  marred  with  many  evils  inseparable  from  ig- 


norance and  bigotry.  The  mos(|ue  has  been  too  frequently  the 
centre  of  political  strife,  antl  in  the  history  of  INIuhammadanism 
there  have  been  manv  instances  of  foul  murder  within  the  precincts 
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of  the  sanctuary,  from  the  day  when  the  Cahph  Omar  was  assassin- 
ated by  a  Persian  slave  in  the  prophet's  mosque  at  Medina.     Even 
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in    the    ahnnst    unknown    regions    of    Turkistan.    Afghanistan,    and 
Yarkand  the  m()S(|ues  exercise  a  vast  pohtical  influence. 

They  are  usuall)   erected  in  the  form  of  a  sf|uare,  in  the  centre 
of  wliich  is  an  open  court,   with  cloisters   f(M-  students  erected  on 
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cither  side.  They  are  always  built  facing-  the  direction  of  Mecca 
which  is  known  as  the  qiblali.  There  was  a  temporary  change  of 
the  qibloh  to  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  but  this  is  now  regarded  as 
"a  trial  of  faith,"  and  it  is  asserted  that  Mecca  has  always  been 
the  true  Qiblah  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  world !  A  niche 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  called  the  inirab  marks  the  point  of  the 
compass  towards  Mecca,  and  in  this  respect  takes  the  place  of  the 
altar  of  a  Christian  church.  In  the  centre  of  the  o])cn  courtyard 
there  is  sometimes  a  large  tank,  in  which  the  worshiper  performs  his 
ablutions,  and  adjoining  are  latrines  for  legal  purifications.  Along 
the  front,  within  the  doorway,  is  a  low  barrier  a  few  inches  high 
which  denotes  the  sacred  part  of  the  mosque,  and  when  the  wor- 
shiper enters  this  part  he  must  remove  his  shoes  and  unbuckle  his 
sword  and  ejaculate  "O  Lord  God,  open  the  door  of  thy  compas- 
sion." Mosques  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  are  very  often  covered  build- 
ings not  altogether  unlike  Christian  churches,  and  when  the  cathe- 
dral at  Constantinople  was  seized  by  Muhammandans  it  easily 
adapted  itself  to  the  requirements  of  Muslim  worship.  A  inirab 
was  placed  instead  of  the  altar,  and  the  Christian  symbols  on  the 
walls  made  way  for  illuminated  verses  from  the  Quran  and  the 
ninety-nine  attributes  or  names  of  God. 

The  historian  Gibbon  has  asserted  that  Islam  is  without  a 
priest.  Such  is  not  the  case,  for  while  they  have  no  sacerdotal 
order  the  Imam  or  priest  of  a  mosque  occupies  very  much  the 
same  position  as  a  beneficed  rector  of  an  English  church.  Each 
mosque  has  its  parochial  boundaries,  and  is  supported  by  endow- 
ments, and  the  Imam  is  appointed  by  the  chieftain  or  "lord  of 
the  manor."  The  land  on  which  a  mosque  is  erected  is  considered 
zvakaf  or  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  for  ever,  and  cannot 
be  secularized. 

The  duties  of  the  Imam  of  an  ordinary  mosque  are  to  lead  the 
five  daily  liturgical  services,  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  parish, 
celebrate  weddings,  conduct  funerals,  circumcise  the  male  children, 
and  visit  the  sick  and  dying. 

In  connection  with  the  larger  mosques  there  is  a  learnetl  man 
called  an  Alim  in  Turkey,  and  in  India  a  Maiilazci  who  spends  his 
time  in  instructing  the  adult  students,  and  occasionally  ]M-eaching 
the  Erida}-  sermon.  In  some  mosques  a  K  ha  fib  or  preacher  is 
appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach  the  sermon  in  the  chief  mos(|uc 
of  the  place  on  Eridays.  There  is  also  a  Oa.-ji  or  (^</(//.  a  judge 
who  decides  cases  of  law,  and  grants  divorces,  and  a  Mufti,  a  man 
of  learning,  who  supplies  the  Qazi  with  fafwas.  or  decisicnis.     These 
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titles  and  offices  are  often  interchan.Qeable.  and  it  is  lrequentl\-  the 
case  that  they  are  all  represented  in  the  beneficed  Imam  of  the 
mosque.     There  are  also  a  number  of  paid  attendents  whose  duties 


consist  in  takino-  care  of  the  bnildin.o-,  and  supplying  the  students 
with  food.     In  a  well  constituted  mosque  there  is  a  Mua::dn,  the 
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caller  of  the  Acdii  or  "summons  to  prayer,"  but  in  small  mosques 
the  a:;on  is  given  by  the  Imam  himself. 

Prayer,  called  in  Arabic  Salah,  and  in  Persian  Nauiaz,  which 
is  the  second  of  the  five  pillars  of  practical  religion  in  Islam  is 
ostensibly  the  chief  object  of  the  mosque  life,  for  the  Arabian 
prophet  said  to  his  followers:  "Seek  help  from  God  with  prayer 
and  patience." 

The  five  stated  periods  of  prayer  are  (i)  from  dawn  to  sunrise ; 
(2)  when  the  sun  begins  to  decline  at  noon;  (3)  midway  between 
noon  and  sunset ;  (4)  a  few  minutes  after  sunset ;  (5)  when  the  night 
has  well  closed  in.  There  are  also  three  voluntary  periods  of  prayer 
between  nightfall  and  midnight  which  are  very  carefully  observed 
by  the  religious  and  devout. 

When  the  time  for  prayer  has  arrived  the  mr.azzin  takes  his 
place  in  the  gallery  of  the  minaret,  or  at  the  corner  of  the  mosque 
from  which  he  can  best  be  heard  by  the  people,  and  in  musical 
strains  recites  the  Azan : 

"God  is  great! 
I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  god  but  God  ! 
That  Muhammad  is  the  messenger  of  God ! 
Come  to  holiness  !     Come  to  prayers  ! 
Prayers  are  better  than  sleep !" 

This  plaintive  cry  resounding  from  every  mosque  before  sun- 
rise or  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  in  a  large  Eastern  city  has  often 
excited  the  interest  as  well  as  commendation  of  Western  travelers. 

The  worshipers  then  begin  to  assemble.  Removing  their  shoes 
outside  the  door  or  barrier  of  the  mosque  they  perform  the  necessary 
ablutions,  and  when  the  Imam  takes  his  position  facing  the  mirab 
or  niche  which  points  to  Mecca  they  form  themselves  into  rows  of 
odd  numbers  (the  angels  love  odd  numbers).  The  Imam  then 
again  recites  the  Azan  with  the  addition  of  the  sentence  "prayers  are 
now  ready,"  and  the  people  say  the  same  prayers  silently.  No  prayer 
can  be  ofifered  without  the  recital  of  the  Niyah  or  "intention."  That 
is,  the  worshiper  must  declare  that  it  is  his  "intention"  to  offer 
certain  prayers  with  a  sincere  heart,  and  with  his  face  toward 
Mecca.  From  this  moment  he  must  not  think  his  own  thoughts, 
or  turn  his  eyes  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  "become  perfectly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  act  of  worship.  Prayers  are  then  recited  in  the 
following    order : 

In  qiyaiii  or  a  standing  positioiL  his  right  hand  j-)lacctl  on  the 
left  he  savs : 
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"Holiness  be  to  thee  ()  God,  and  praised  be  thy  name' 
Exalted  be  thy  greatness  for  there  is  no  god  but  Thee ! 


THE  OIYAM  AND  THE  RUKU. 


I  seek  refuge  with  God  from  the  wiles  of  the  devil." 
He  then  recites  the  fatiJiah,  the  first  chapter  of  the  Quran,  be- 
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ginnii\£^  with  the  words,  "praise  he  to  God  the  Lord  of  all  the  world, 
the  compassionate,  the  merciful,  the  king  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Thee  only  do  we  worship.  To  Thee  only  do  we  cry.  Guide  us  in 
the  straight  path !" 

After  this  he  may  repeat  as  many  chapters  of  the  Quran  as  he 
may  desire. 

'    Then  placing-  his  hands  on  his  knees,  separating  the  fingers  a 
little,  he  makes  a  Riikii  or  an  "inclination"  of  the  head  and  cries: 

"God  is  great !  I  magnify  the  holiness  of  my  Lord !"  Then 
standing  erect  with  his  hands  placed  on  either  side  the  Imam  cries 
aloud:  "God  hears  him  who  praises  him!"  and  the  people  respond 
in  a  low^  voice:  "O  Lord  thou  art  praised!" 

Then  he  makes  the  sijdah  or  prostration.  Falling  on  his  knees 
and  placing  first  his  nose  and  then  his  forehead  on  the  ground  he 
exclaims:  "Let  us  magnify  the  holiness  of  the  Most  High!" 

He  again  prostrates  as  before  and  cries.  "God  is  great,"  and 
again  exclaims,  "I  magnify  the  holiness  of  my  God!" 

This  is  the  end  of  the  section  of  the  liturgical  form  of  prayer 
known  as  the  vaka,  which  is  recited  as  many  as  twenty  times  at  one 
service  of  prayer.  And  it  should  be  stated  that  most  of  the  sentences 
of  the  call  to  prayer,  and  also  of  the  prayers  are  repeated  three  times 
They  are  always  said  in  Arabic,  and  a  well-qualified  Imam  intones 
the  service,  particularly  the  night  prayer.  In  the  history  of  Islam 
there  have  been  Imams  whose  names  have  been  recorded  on  account 
of  the  sweet  and  melodious  tones  of  their  voices. 

When  all  the  rakats  or  sections  of  prayer  are  ended  the  wor- 
shiper then  kneels  on  the  ground  with  his  left  foot  bent  under  him 
and  placing  his  hands  on  his  knees  recites  with  a  long  and  reverent 
\o\ce  the  tahiyah : 

"The  adorations  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  body  and  of  alms- 
giving are  all  for  God!  Peace  be  on  thee  O  prophet,  and  may  the 
mercy  and  blessing  of  God  be  with  thee!  Peace  l)e  with  us  and  all 
the  servants  of  God !" 

Then  raising  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  he  gives  his 
"testimony"  in  these  words: 

"I  testify  that  there  is  no  god  but  God,  and  that  Muhammad  is 
Tlis  servant  and  messenger!"  He  then  devoutly  olTers  the  following 
praver:  "O  Lord  God,  give  us  the  blessings  of  this  life,  and  of  the 
life  to  come!     Save  us  from  hell!" 

Two  angels  are  supposed  to  stand  one  on  the  right  hand  anil 
the  other  on  the  left,  and  before  the  worshiiier  rises  ivom  his  knees 
he  gives  the  salutation  of  peace  first  to  the  right  hand  and  then  to 
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the  left,  and  afterwards  offers  prayers  and  supplications  accord 
to  his  own  special  needs. 


IIK   TAIIIVAII    AM)  THE   SIJDAII. 


This   tedious   and   prolonged    form   of   worship    is   with    slight 
variations   recited   in   every   mosque   of   Islam   all   over  the   world, 
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from  the  fretted  aisles  of  San  Sophia  to  the  sandy  floor  of  some 
humble  praying  place  on  the  Saharah.  Thus  it  still  retains  its  hold 
on  the  Muslim  mind.     With  the  averas^e  man  thev  are  little  more 


HE    MIHRAli    AND    MIMBAR    OF    HASAN. 


than  "vain  repetitions,"  but  nevertheless  it  is  this  life  of  constant 
prayer  which  retains  its  mighty  hold  on  Muhammadan  peoples  and 
enables  them  to  defy  every  attempt  of  Christianity  to  convert  them. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
seat,  a  bench,  or  a  pew  is  unknown  in  a  mosque.  The  introduction 
of  such  modern  apphances  would  completely  destroy  the  character 
of  a  mosque,  and  on  this  account  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the 
Oriental  to  understand  the  devotional  character  of  Christian  places 
of  worship.  Muslims  often  ridicule  the  arrangement  of  Christian 
churches  where  the  pew,  the  prayer  desk,  the  seat,  and  the  hassock 
are  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  re(juircments  of 
the  modern  Christian  worshiper.  Nevertheless  the  ceremonial  char- 
acter of  the  prayers  of  the  Aluslim  is,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  sim- 
plicity, carried  to  an  extent  beyond  the  utmost  demands  of  any 
other  religion.  As  the  late  Dean  Stanley  remarked  it  is  "reduced 
to  a  mechanical  act  as  distinct  from  a  mental  act,  beyond  any  ritual 
observances  in  the  West.  It  resembles  the  worship  of  a  machine 
rather  than  of  reasonable  beings."  This  may  be  so,  but  my  twenty 
years  constant  observance  of  mosque  worship  convinced  me  that  it 
exerts  an  enormous  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  is  the 
one  restraining  influence  among  those  savage  and  semi-savage  peo- 
ples who  acknowledge  Muhammad  as  the  "messenger"  of  the  liv- 
ing God. 

The  early  morning  prayer  being  over  before  sunrise,  the  Imam 
and  his  assistants  have  a  long  stretch  of  time  extending  over  six 
or  eight  hours  for  their  morning  duties  in  the  mosque,  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  morning  meal  and  the  midday  siesta.  These  duties 
consist  of  the  instruction  of  the  children  who  are  sent  to  the  mosque 
to  learn  reading  and  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  the 
education  of  classes  of  special  adult  students,  the  receiving  of  vis- 
itors, the  entertainment  of  travelers  and  strangers,  and  the  deciding 
of  all  kinds  of  disputes. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  such  a  thing  as  "parish  calls" 
is  unknown.  The  Imam  visits  the  sick  and  dying  but  he  docs  not 
go  around  begging  his  people  to  come  to  worship.  On  the  contrary, 
the  injunctions  of  the  prophet  have  provided  him  with  a  more  potent 
remedy  in  the  application  of  the  dirrah  or  scourge  made  of  either 
a  flat  piece  of  leather  or  of  twisted  thong  which  can  be  used  by  the 
public  censor  of  morals  and  religion,  and  can  be  inflicted  with 
"divine  authority"  for  the  omission  of  the  daily  prayer,  and  no 
loyal  Muslim  will  dare  to  protest  or  resist.  The  great  Caliph  Omar 
punished  his  son  with  the  dirrali  for  drunkenness,  and  he  died 
from  its  efifects.  The  \\'ahhabis  still  scourge  people  who  neglect 
the  daily  prayers. 

The  popularity  of  a  beneficed  Imam  is  gauged  by  the  regular- 
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itv  with  which  liis  parishioners  call  upon  him  at  the  ni()S(|ue.  It  is 
then  that  he  admonishes,  advises,  and  rehukes.  He  offers  up  ]M-ayers 
for  the  sick  and  the  departed,  blesses  those  who  are  leaving  on  lone;- 
journeys,  and  exj^lains  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  leqal,  moral,  and 
religious.  The  faithful  Imam  is  unceasing  in  his  ministrati<)ns  to  the 
sick,  and  responds  to  every  call.  The  Oazi  of  the  moscpie  decides 
all  questions  of  jurisprudence.  In  countries  under  Muslim  rules 
his  decisions  are  authoritative,  and  even  in  IJritish  India  where  there 
are  as  many  Muslims  as  there  are  people  in  the  United  States,  the 
British  Government  wisely  recognizes  the  decisions  of  the  Oasi  on 
all  domestic  questions. 

The  prophet  did  not  forbid  women  to  attend  jjublic  prayers, 
l)ut  it  is  said  to  be  better  for  them  to  pray  in  private.  At  the  Aksa 
in  Jerusalem,  antl  in  some  mosc(ues  in  Cairo  there  are  separate  gal- 
leries for  women.  In  all  parts  of  Islam  women  are  expected  to  re- 
cite the  daily  prayers  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  men. 

It  is  required  that  the  ])eople  attend  the  mosque  in  goodly  ap- 
parel;  and  on  the  two  great  festivals,  the  Ecd-ul-A::.Jia  (the  feast  of 
sacrifice)  and  the  Ecd-ul-Pitr  (the  breaking  of  the  Fast),  it  is 
customary  for  the  people  to  wear  new  clothes. 

Friday  or  Juma  is  the  "day  of  assembly"  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sabbath.  On  this  day  the  people  assemble  in  the  chief 
mosque  at  the  time  of  mid-day  prayer,  being  "the  best  day  on  which 
the  sun  rises,  and  the  day  on  which  the  resurrection  will  take  place."" 
It  is  moreover  said  that  it  is  on  this  day  that  the  good  deeds  of  the 
faithful  are  recorded.  Although  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  drives  in 
his  carriage  to  the  Friday  prayers  this  was  strictly  forbidden  b\' 
Muhammad  who  enjoined  his  people  to  go  on  foot  and  listen  to  the 
sermon  in  silence. 

The  pul])it  of  a  mosque  is  called  a  miuibar.  It  was  originally 
a  single  structure  of  three  steps,  and  it  is  related  that  the  ])ro])het 
in  addressing  the  congregation  stood  on  the  to]5  step,  Abu  Bakr  on 
the  second,  and  Omar  on  the  third  or  lowest.  Osman,  being  a  man 
of  humility,  would  gladly  have  gone  one  step  lower,  but  that  was 
impossible.  So  he  selected  the  middle  step.  The  Shiahs  of  Persia 
have  four  steps  to  their  mimbers.  In  the  process  of  ages  the  muslim 
pulpit  has  developed  into  an  artistic  feature  of  the  mosque,  and  some 
of  these  pulpits  are  very  elaborate  structures,  notably  the  one  in  the 
mosque  of  Kait  Bey  in  Cairo,  which  is  a  tall  erection  of  wood  with 
a  staircase  of  rich  carving  over  which  there  is  a  cupola.  Such  a 
pidpit,  however,  is  condenmed  by  the  W^ahabi  puritans. 

The  Khufbah  or  sermon  nuist  be  delivered  in  Arabic,      in  mod- 
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ern  times  it  is  a  mere  formal  oration  consistiiij;'  of  eloquent  sentences 
put  tog^ether  for  effect  rather  than  for  instruction.  Ihit  it  is  said 
that  when  the  pro])het  delivered  the  Khuthah  in  his  mosque  at 
Medina  his  eyes  would  hecome  red,  his  voice  hip;h,  and  his  an<]:'er 


rag-e  as  though  he  were  warning-  a  trihe  of  the  apjjroach  of  a  hostile 
army. 

In   Muslim  countries  such  as  Turkey.  Egypt  or   Morocco,  the 
name  of  the  ruler  is  recited  in  the  sermon,  hrt  in  India  and  Algiers 
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the  name  of  the  ruler  is  omitted,  although  loyal  preachers  will  offer 
up  a  prayer  for  "the  ruler  of  the  age"  leaving  the  people  at  liberty 
to  put  in  the  name.  The  sermon  over,  the  preacher  descends  from 
the  pulpit  and  then  leads  the  congregation  in  two  rikats  (M-  forms 
of  prayer.  The  i)ro])het  is  related  to  have  said  that  the  length  of 
a  man's  prayers  and  the  shortness  of  his  sermon  were  signs  of 
good  common  sense. 

In  the  history  of  Islam  the  mosque  has  occu])ied  a  place  in 
Muhammadanism  very  similar  to  that  of  the  monastery  in  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  been  the  place  of  prayer,  and  seclusion ;  the  school, 
the  library,  the  hospital,  and  the  university.  Even  in  the  present 
day  there  are  libraries  connected  with  mosciues,  and  in  many  of  them 
there  are  collections  of  beautiful  illuminated  manuscripts.  Some 
of  the  mosques  in  Cairo  and  Constantinople  are  courts  of  justice. 

What  the  great  mosques  at  Damascus,  Baghdad,  Cordova  and 
Granada  were  in  their  comprehensiveness  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
masjid  known  as  Al-Azhar  in  Cairo  which  I  visited  some  years  ago. 
It  has  been  truly  called  a  Muslim  university.  In  this  great  center 
of  learning  the  four  schools  of  jurisprudence  among  the  Sunnis 
known  as  Hanafya  Shafiya,  Hanbalya,  and  Malakya,  are  represented, 
and  even  the  Wahhabis  of  Najd  ;  but  the  Shiahs  of  Persia  are  ex- 
cluded. There  are  more  than  10,000  students  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  teachers.  Seated  on  the  floor  of  the  mosque  may  be  seen  old 
and  grizzled  men  as  well  as  young  children.  The  institution  is 
richly  endowed,  and  the  education  is  free.  The  professors  and 
teachers  receive  no  pay,  but  the  voluntary  gifts  of  wealthy  students 
are  considerable.  The  president  of  the  university  is  known  as  the 
Shaik-ul-Azhar,  and  is  elected  from  the  faculty  although  nominated 
through  the  influence  of  the  Khadive.  The  assistant  masters  are 
also  known  as  Shaiks  and  are  men  of  considerable  learning,  al- 
though progressiveness  is  discouraged  as  tending  to  unbelief.  There 
is  not  a  chair  in  the  place,  but  every  professor  occupies  a  certain 
pillar  where  he  sits  on  a  sheep-skin  rug  at  the  base  of  the  stone 
colunin  with  his  students  around  him.  The  lower  class  teachers 
occupy  spaces  on  different  sections  of  the  vast  floor.  The  adult 
pupils  listen  to  the  oral  instruction  of  the  professor  with  rapt  atten- 
tion, and  when  the  lecture  is  finished  they  respectfully  kiss  his  hand 
and  either  hasten  to  another  class,  or  retire  to  their  cloister-cells 
for  study.  Equality  is  the  characteristic  of  the  university,  and  you 
see  the  son  of  the  pasha  in  a  robe  of  silk  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  poor 
youth  scantily  dressed  in  coarse  cotton.  A  green  turban  is  often 
seen,  which  indicates  that  its  wearer  has  made  the  Hajj  or  pilgrimage 
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to  Mecca  or  is  a  Siiyiul,  a  descendant  of  the  prophet.  More  than 
2000  students  hve  within  the  precincts  of  the  mosque.  Their  food 
is  exceedingly  plain  and  inexpensive,  consisting  of  a  bowl  of  lentil 


SOUP-DOOR  OF  AL-AZHAR. 


soup,  a  cake  of  meal-bread,  and  a  handful  of  dates.     Sometimes  a 
flavored  dish  of  curry  is  contributed  by  a  generous  patron. 

As  I,  attired  in  the  dress  of  an  Afghan,  walked  through  this 
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great  quadrangle  without  interruption  it  seemed  to  present  a  pic- 
ture which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  There 
were  groups  of  students  of  every  nationality  sitting  on  rugs  zeal- 
ously toiling  over  their  lessons,  while  others  were  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  floor  and  tranquilly  asleep.  Cats  have  always  been 
sacred  in  Egypt,  and  being  counted  "clean"  by  the  prophet,  they 
move  silently  through  the  place,  but  the  dog  as  an  unclean  creature 
never  enters  the  precincts  of  a  mosque. 

The  Azhar  student,  during  his  residence  at  the  university,  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  college  authorities,  because,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Egypt,  these  students  are  exempt  from  military  duty. 
The  system  of  proctorship  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
English  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  students  of 
this  mosque,  and  indeed  of  any  mosque,  rise  before  the  sun  is  up 
and  say  the  early  prayer,  and  then  by  noon  their  work  is  over,  and 
after  the  midday  siesta  they  recite  the  midday  prayer  and  are  at 
liberty  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Among  the  subjects  studied  are  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  the 
text  of  the  sacred  Quran.  For  the  Muslim  never  applies  the  word 
ilm  or  "knowledge"  to  anything  but  religious  knowledge.  Secular 
learning  apart  from  religion  was  condemned  by  the  prophet,  and  is 
still  deprecated  by  learned  Muslims  of  every  language  and  country. 
Those  who  are  able  to  commit  the  whole  of  the  sacred  book  to  mem- 
ory are  known  as  a  Hafiz,  or  "defender  of  the  faith."  In  every 
mosque  throughout  the  world  the  children  are  first  instructed  in 
the  Quran  which  they  read  day  after  day  according  to  what  we  in 
the  West  would  call  the  Hamiltonian  system,  that  is,  they  learn  the 
language  of  the  Quran  before  they  are  able  to  read,  by  committing 
it  to  memory.  The  children  are  then  taught  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic,  and  the  art  of  writing,  caligraphy  being  popular 
in  all  mosques.  The  adult  students  select  their  subjects,  whether 
theology,  in  all  its  branches,  secular  studies,  or  the  study  of  mystic 
poetry.  Secular  studies  include  logic  and  mathematics,  and  the 
scholar  need  not  be  reminded  that  algebra  is  an  Arabic  word  {al- 
jcbr,  binding  together )  and  that  the  Arabians  ascribe  the  invention 
of  this  science  to  one  of  their  mathematicians  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  although  it  seems  probable  that 
Arabian  algebra  was  originally  derived  from  India. 

The  theological  instruction  in  a  mosque  is  founded  on  first, 
"the  rule  of  faith"  ;  secondly,  "the  articles  of  belief" ;  and  thirdly, 
"the  pillars  of  practice." 

The  rule  of  faith  is  based  on  four  foundations:  (i)  the  Quran  : 
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(2)  the  traililiunal  sayings  and  practice  of  the  ])rophet ;  (3)  tlie 
consent  of  the  learned  doctors ;  ( 4 )  analogical  reasoning. 

The  articles  of  belief  are  six:  (i)  the  unity  of  God;  (2)  the 
angels;  (3)  the  inspired  books;  (4)  the  inspired  prophets;  (5)  the 
day  of  judgment;   (6)   the  decrees  of  God  or  predestination. 

The  five  pillars  of  practice  are :  ( i )  the  recital  of  the  Kalimah 
or  creed,  "There  is  no  deity  but  God,  and  Aluhammad  is  his  mes- 
senger";  (2)  the  five  stated  periods  of  pM'ayer ;  (3)  the  Fast  of 
Ramazan  ;   (4)   the  legal  alms;   (5)   the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 


The  literature  on  these  subjects  is  enormors.  and  it  is,  moreover, 
the  custom  for  a  Muslim  author  to  take  the  original  text  of  a  book 
and  write  a  commentary  on  the  margin,  and  then  another  learned 
man  will  write  a  commentary  on  that  commentary,  and  so  on.  The 
learned  occupants  of  the  moscjues  throughout  the  world  spend  umch 
of  their  time  in  the  production  of  this  literature  and  producing 
manuscripts.  For  many  centuries  these  manuscripts  were  copied 
and  transcribed,  but  now  the  lithographic  presses  of  Cairo,  llombay 
and  Lucknow  print  these  works  by  tho" sands,  and  the  circulation 
of  lithographed  copies  of  the  Qiiran  is  of  itself  a  great  iiulustry. 
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In  the  mosque  the  highest  theological  authority  is  the  Mufti, 
or  referee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  Qazi,  or  judge,  with 
opinions.  I  shall  make  these  duties  clearer  by  quoting  a  fatzva,  or 
judgment  rendered  by  the  Mufti  at  Mecca.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  British  Government  as  to  whether 
India  was  Dar-ul-Islam,  a  "land  of  Islam,"  or  Dar-ul-Harh,  a  "land 
of  warfare."  The  decision  of  this  question  affected  the  loyalty  of 
the  millions  of  Muslim  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  England.  A  loyal 
Muslim  sought  the  opinion  of  the  chief  Mufti  of  the  Hanifi  sect  at 
Mecca  and  the  following  was  his  reply  in  Arabic. 

"All  praise  be  to  God  the  Lord  of  all  creation !  May  he  in- 
crease my  knowledge !  As  long  as  even  some  of  the  observances 
of  Islam  prevail  in  India,  it  is  a  Dar-ul-Islam.  The  Lord  God  is 
omniscient. 

"This  Fatwa  is  given  by  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  who  hopes 
for  the  favor  of  the  Almighty,  Jamal  Ibn  Abdullah  Mufti  of  the 
Blessed  Mecca.     May  God  favor  him  and  his  father." 

In  countries  ruled  by  Muhammadans  these  fatwas  are  delivered 
daily  from  the  mosques,  and  constitute  very  much  of  the  official 
work  of  the  faculty.  Such  fatwas  will  refer  to  all  sorts  of  questions 
from  the  legality  of  divorce  down  to  the  purity  of  a  morsel  of  food. 
The  incomes  of  the  learned  are  largely  derived  from  this  source, 
and  it  is  the  aspiration  of  every  student  to  become  in  the  process 
of  years  either  a  Mufti,  or  a  Qazi. 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  no  sacerdotal  office  in  a 
mosque,  because  the  highest  position  to  which  a  student  can  attain 
is  to  be  designated  "a  learned  man,"  and  at  the  time  of  ])rayer  it 
is  customary  for  the  Imam,  or  the  official  of  a  mosque,  to  make 
way  for  a  man  more  learned  than  himself  to  lead  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation.  Sometimes  a  learned  professor  will  confer  the 
degree  of  learning,  such  as  a  doctor  in  divinity,  by  binding  his  own 
turban  on  the  head  of  his  disciple,  but  this  in  no  sense  takes  the 
place  of  what  Christians  understand  by  the  ordination  of  a  priest 
or  minister. 

The  mosque  being  par  excellence  a  place  of  prayer,  very  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Imam  or  one  of  his  learned  coadjutors  is  occupied 
in  offering  prayer  for  those  in  sickness,  trouble  or  difficulty.  This 
is  done  by  raising  the  hands  heavenward  and  by  breathing  on  the 
head  of  the  sufferer.  In  cases  of  sickness  the  Imam  will  bless  a 
string  or  an  amulet  which  he  will  affix  to  the  limb  of  the  afflicted. 
The  amulet  although  clearly  of  heathen  origin,  and  rejected  by  the 
Wahhabi  puritans  is  very  common.     It   consists  oi  cither  a  small 
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Quran  encased  in  silk,  or  a  verse  of  the  Quran  folded  in  leather, 
or  one  of  the  names  of  God,  or  the  Muhammadan  creed  inscribe  J 
or  engraven  on  stone  or  silver.  These  charms  are  fastened  on  the 
arm  or  leg,  or  suspended  around  the  neck  as  a  protection  against 
evil. 

The  "devout  life"  of  the  mosque  is  a  very  prominent  feature. 
Aged  men  near  the  close  of  their  life  become  what  are  called  i:;os!ia 
nasheen  or  "sitter  in  the  corner,"  having  renounced  the  world  alto- 
gether and  decided  to  end  their  days  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  They 
will  spend  nearly  the  whole  day  in  counting  the  ninety-nine  names 
or  attributes  of  God  on  the  rosary,  and  in  performing  not  only  the 
five  stated  periods  of  prayer,  but  the  three  extra  periods  of  devotion 
at  midnight.  But  this  life  of  retirement  in  a  mosque  is  not  confined 
to  the  aged.  Many  a  young  student  will  devote  the  whole  of  his  life 
to  ascetic  meditations. 

For  this  purpose  he  becomes  a  fakecr  or  darvcsh,  the  former 
word  in  Arabic  implies  one  who  is  poor  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the 
latter  is  a  Persian  word  meaning  one  who  begs  from  door  to  door. 
Thev  are  terms  geu.erally  used  for  those  who  lead  exclusively  the 
religious  life.  For  this  purpose  the  devotee  will  join  one  of  the 
thirty-two  religious  orders.  Some  of  these  orders  were  established 
In-  Abu  Bakr,  the  first  Caliph,  and  each  member  of  the  order  has 
his  chain  of  succession  step  by  step  from  the  original  founder.  The 
religious  services,  and  the  mystic  signs  of  these  orders  are  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  article.  The  main  object  of  these  devotees 
is  to  get  rid  of  self,  and  to  become  completely  absorbed  in  the 
Divine.  For  example,  the  great  mystic  poet  Jalal-ud-deen,  the 
author  of  the  Masnavi,  who  was  born  in  Balkh,  1207  A.  D.,  describes 
the  mystic  union  between  "the  seeker"  and  his  God  in  the  follow- 
ing apologue.  "There  came,"  he  says,  "a  seeker  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  Beloved.  A  vdice  answered  from  within  and  said, 
AMio  is  there?'  The  seeker  re]^lied,  'Tt  is  T."  'Go  hence,'  returned 
the  voice,  'for  there  is  no  room  within  for  thee  and  me.'  The  dis- 
rppointed  lover  went  into  the  wilderness,  and  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  then  came  a  second  time,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Divinity. 
Again  the  voice  within  demanded,  'Who  is  there?''  The  seeker 
after  God  answered,  'It  is  Thou.'  'Enter,'  said  the  voice,  'for  I  am 
within.'  " 

This  nu'stic  ])hase  of  things  forms  the  burden  of  such  poems 
PS  the  Rubaixat  of  (  )niar  [\lia\\am,  the  bn-es  of  Faila  and  Majnun, 
of  Nizami,  the  great  romantic  ])oet  of  Persia,  and  the  odes  of  Hafiz, 
the  great  lyric  writer  of  Persia.    It  is  all  very  difiicult  for  a  Western 
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Student  to  nndcrstand,  but  I  have  met  in  the  mosqv.es  of  the  East 
men  wlio  have  spent  days,  and  even  months,  in  trying'  to  unravel 
the  real  purpose  of  a  single  verse  of  some  mystie  writer.  The  Orient 
Is  the  lavA  of  leisure,  and  tlie  mosque  in  the  (  )rient  is  the  monas- 
tery of  men  who  have  renounced  the  world.  Many  of  these  men 
are  celibates.  But  as  the  prophet,  who  was  a  much-married  man 
himself,  said  that  marriage  alone  perfects  the  life  of  the  Muslim, 
it  is  not  un frequently  found  that  these  mystics  who  have  renounced 
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the  world  and  its  pleasures  are  compelled  to  marry  in  order  to 
perfect  their  religion !  Girls  are  not  usually  admitted  to  the  school 
of  a  mosque,  hut  in  villages  exceptions  are  made,  antl  everywhere 
in  Islam  it  is  usual  for  men  of  reputation  to  visit  the  houses  of  the 
people  and  instruct  the  female  children.  Some  oi  them  attain  to 
scholarship.  The  manuscript  of  the  first  part  of  my  Afghan  text- 
book, the  Kalid-i-Afghani  c<mposed  by  my  friend  Mullah  Ahmad, 
was  transcribed  entirely  by  his  wife. 

In  those  wild  half  civilized  regions  of  Asia  and  .\frica  where 
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the  religion  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  has  estabhshed  itself  th\; 
mosque  is  not  only  a  sanctuary  for  the  sinner  but  a  hostel  for  the 
traveler.  According  to  the  strict  rule  of  Islam,  founded  on  a  definite 
injunction  of  Muhammad,  a  stranger  can  demand  food  and  a  night's 
rest  at  any  mos{|ue.  \\dien  he  arrives  he  is  expected  to  say  his 
prayers  at  sunset  and  then  a  student  is  sent  out  with  a  begging-bowl 
for  food.  It  is  in  this  way  that  that  pinching  poverty,  so  common 
to  our  large  \\'estern  cities,  is  unknown  in  the  nomadic  life  of  the 
East. 

When  there  is  attached  to  a  mosque  a  learned  man  of  sanctity, 
people  from  far  and  near  come  to  visit  him.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Akhund  of  Swat,  who  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  was 
a  great  personage.  As  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  people  would 
be  entertained  by  him  every  evening.  In  such  a  case  it  is  usual  for 
men  of  means  to  approach  the  "saintly  teacher"  with  an  offering 
of  silver,  and  the  great  Akhund  was-  credited  with  the  most  mys- 
terious scent  of  "tainted  money."  Men  would  bring  in  their  hands 
coins  which  they  had  received  in  some  nefarious  transaction,  but 
the  teacher  would  indignantly  refuse  the  same,  and  in  aggravated 
cases  raise  his  staff  and  administer  corporal  discipline. 


ORIGIN  AND  OBSERVANCE  OF  SUNDAY. 

BY  THE  REV.   WM.    WEBER,   PH.D. 

IT  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  to  investigate  the  origin 
of  our  institutions,  religious,  political,  social,  and  otherwise.  That 
is  especially  so  when  an  institution  which,  in  the  beginning,  was 
strictly  ecclesiastical  has  finally  been  adopted  by  the  political  com- 
munity and  thus  become,  though  with  certain  modifications,  a  civil 
institution.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  our  Sunday.  It  is  without 
doubt  a  specific  Christian  institution.  For,  it  is  found  exclusively 
among  those  nations  where  Christianity  is  the  ruling  religion.  At 
first  simply  a  custom  of  the  Church,  the  State  soon  took  hold  of  it 
and  made  it  a  legal  holiday.  Thus  it  happens  that,  with  us  and  the 
other  Christian  nations.  Sunday  is  not  only  observed  by  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but' also  by  those  who  are  outside  its  pale. 
It  is  only  natural  that  between  these  two  bodies  of  people, 
church-members  and  non-church-members,  a  difference  of  opinion 
should  exist  as  to  the  proper  way  of  observing  Sunday.  Accordingly, 
we  are  confronted  by  the  Puritan  idea  and  by  the  worldly  conception 
of  Sunday.  The  former  regards  Sunday  as  a  holy  day  which  is  to 
be  observed  as  prescribed  by  the  Old  Testament  commandment : 
"Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy!"  Work  and  worldly 
pleasure  of  any  kind  on  this  day  constitute  a  transgression  of  God's 
holy  commandment.  The  worldly  people,  on  the  other  hand,  accept 
Sunday  only  as  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation.  They  claim  as  their 
right  to  seek,  on  this  day,  first  of  all,  relaxation  of  a  more  or  less 
refined  kind,  just  as  their  spirit  prompts  them.  The  result  is  that 
these  two  opposing  views  sometimes  clash.  Every  one.  therefore, 
who  considers  that  strife  and  quarrel  promote  the  true  interests 
neither  of  the  Church  nor  of  the  general  public  will  feel  the  more 
inclined  to  form  an  adequate  opinion  concerning  the  origin  and 
earlv  observance  of  the  Christian  Smulaw     The  (luestion  is  whether 
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no  middle  ground  ma}  be  found  on  which  the  Chr.rch  and  the  world 
could  meet  and  compromise. 

The  observance  of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  began 
undoubtedly  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  moreover, 
it  started  within  the  Christian  Church.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Romans  had  a  week  of  seven  days.  The  pre-Christian  Greeks  di- 
vided the  month  into  three  parts  of  ten  days  each.  The  first  French 
Republic  attempted,  as  we  know,  to  revive  this  old  Greek  custom, 
in  order  to  replace  the  Christian  Sunday.  Among  the  Romans,  it 
was  customary  that  the  farmers  rested  every  eighth  day  from  their 
work  in  the  fields.  On  that  day.  they  came  into  the  city  to  sell  the 
produce  of  their  forms  and  buy  what  they  needed.  The  day  was 
called  Nundincc.  It  was  furthermore  distinguished  from  other  days 
by  inviting  guests  to  dinner  and  keeping  the  children  home  from 
school.  But  it  didn't  bear  any  special  reli;;  ious  character,  though 
it  might  coincide  with  some  religious  festival.  Thus,  while  the 
Greeks  may  be  said  to  have  had  weeks  of  ten  days  and  the  Romans 
such  of  eight  days,  neither  had  originally  the  week  of  seven  days. 

There  were,  however,  at  that  time,  even  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  races  who,  from  times  immemorial,  had  kept 
weeks  of  seven  days.  The  best  known  among  them  are  the  Jews. 
Out  also  the  Egyptians  shared  that  custom.  These  people  retained 
their  weeks  of  seven  days  most  scrupulously,  even  when  thev  left 
their  native  province  and  settled  in  distant  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire  among  people  of  different  nationality.  They  did  so  for 
religiou.s  reasons,  as  long  as  they  remained  faithful  to  their  inherited 
religion,  because  the  week  of  seven  days  formed  an  important  part 
of  their  religion.  In  this  manner,  the  division  of  time  into  weeks 
of  seven  days  each  had  become  a  familiar  thing  in  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  chiefly  through  the  Jews,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

In  as  far  as  the  week  of  seven  days  is  concerned,  the  Christian 
nations  owe  their  week-system  to  the  Jews.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a 
specific  Jewish  institution,  but  belonged  to  the  Semitic  nations  in 
general.  It  is  in  all  probability  closely  connected  with  their  worship 
of  the  planets. 

But  the  Jews  observed  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  so- 
called  Sabbath-day.  It  began  6  o'clock  Friday  night  and  lasted 
till  6  o'clock  Saturday  night.  For,  as  the  creation-story  tells  us, 
darkness  existed  before  there  was  light.  Hence  night,  the  period 
of  darkness,  forms  the  first  half  of  the  Jewish  civil  day  or  the  time 
in  which  the  sun  apparently  completes  his  course  around  the  earth. 
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The  second  half  is  the  natural  day  or  the  time  from  sunrise  to  svnset. 
This  space  of  twenty-four  hours  at  the  end  of  each  week  was  set 
apart  by  the  Jews  as  their  holy  day.  Their  reason  for  celebrating 
it  was,  in  later  times  at  least,  strictly  religious.  The  Sabbath- 
commandment  closes  with  the  well-known  words:  "In  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath- 
day,  and  hallowed  it !"  The  Jews,  therefore,  kept  the  last  day  of 
the  week  holy,  because  God  had  commanded  them  to  do  so ;  and  God 
had  commanded  them  to  do  so,  because  he  himself  had  rested  on  that 
day  and  thereby  hallowed  it,  after  he  had  created  the  whole  world 
in  six  days.  The  Christian  Church,  however,  while  retaining  the 
[ewish  week,  set  aside  the  day  hallowed  by  God.  The  early  Chris- 
tians selected  in  its  place  the  first  day  of  the  week,  about  which  there 
existed  no  commandment  of  God,  and  which  had  not  been  hallowed 
bv  him.  They  also  gave  up  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  a  civil 
(lav  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  adopted  in  its  stead  the  Roman  way 
of  beginning  and  ending  the  day  at  midnight. 

All  this  certainly  tends  to  show  that  Sunday,  both  as  holy  day 
and  as  holiday,  is  neither  of  Roman,  Greek,  or  Jewish-Semitic 
origin.     It  has  to  be  considered  as  a  genuine  Christian  institution. 

But,  though  Sunday  must  have  originated  among  the  early 
Christians,  it  is  quite  sure  that  it  has  not  been  ordained  by  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born, 
lived,  and  died  a  Jew  and  stayed  all  his  life  in  Palestine.  He  re- 
stricted his  activity  carefully  to  members  of  his  own  nation.  When 
the  Canaanitish  woman  im])lored  him  to  help  her  daughter,  he  at 
first  refused  his  aid.  The  reason,  given  by  himself  for  this  behavior, 
is:  'T  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
In  accordance  with  this  princi])le.  he  instructed  his  disciples  when 
they  set  out  on  their  first  missionary  expedition:  "Do  not  go  in  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  enter  not  into  a  city  of  the  Samaritans ; 
but  go  rather  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  Jesus 
always  claimed  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  pious,  law-abiding- 
Israelite.  He  defines  this  attitude  of  his  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  the  following  words,  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount : 
"Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets.  I  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  ytm  :  Till  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
away  from  the  law,  till  all  things  be  accomplished.  Whosoever  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so, 
shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     lUit  whosoever  shall 
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teach  and  do  them,  he  shall  he  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  These  and  similar  passages  must  be  genuine  words  of 
Christ.  For  they  do  not  agree  with  the  later  policy  of  the  Church, 
which  abandoned  the  Mosaic  law  and,  under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  St.  Paul,  entered  upon  its  triumphant  career  among  the  Gentiles. 
If  the  least  doubt  as  to  their  authenticity  had  prevailed  among  the 
early  Christians  when  they  collected  the  sayings  of  the  Lord,  those 
words  would  surely  have  been  excluded  from  the  Gospels.  We  may 
rest  assured  that  Jesus  kept  the  Sabbath,  as  a  pious,  godfearing- 
Jew  was  expected  to  keep  it,  even  if  it  were  not  expressly  and  re- 
peatedly mentioned  that  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  take  part  in  the  services.  Jesus  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded 
for  a  single  moment  as  the  author  of  the  Christian  Sunday. 

This  is  further  confirmed  when  we  look  upon  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  Church  which  was  gathered  by  the  twelve  apostles 
from  among  the  Jews.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
account  of  the  facts  in  this  case.  The  epistles  of  St.  Paul  refer  to 
them  on  almost  every  page.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  historical  fact 
that  St.  Peter  and  his  colleagues  remained  faithful  to  their  original 
call.  They  continued,  as  appears  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
to  go  to  "the  circumcision."  They  kept  aloof  from  intercourse  with 
Gentiles,  even  if  they  were  fellow-Christians.  They  observed  the 
Mosaic  law,  including  the  Sabbath-commandment.  Their  more 
zealous  and  more  narrow-minded  followers  opposed  St.  Paul  with 
exceeding  bitterness.  They  denied  his  right  to  work  as  apostle  of 
Christ,  and  attempted  to  induce  his  converts  to  accept,  in  order  to 
become  true  Christians,  the  law  of  Moses  in  addition  to  their  belief 
in  Jesus  Christ.  This  conflict  between  Paulinism  and  primitive 
Christianity  lasted  for  quite  a  time.  Not  only  the  letters  of  St. 
Paul,  but  also  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  redound  with  it. 
Church  history  informs  us  that  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent  in 
Palestine  upheld  their  separate  church-organization  till  the  seventh 
century.  They  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  like  all  Christians,  but  they 
never  forsook  the  Jewish  law.  They  practised  circumcision,  and 
kept  the  Sabbath.  By  that  time,  Palestine  had  become  settled  by 
a  predominating  population  of  Gentile  Christians.  They  no  longer 
understood  that  they  were  face  to  face  with  the  original,  primitive 
Church.  They  could  not  see  why  any  followers  of  Christ  should 
dififer  in  their  customs  and  usages  from  the  universal  Church,  and, 
consequently,  despised  those  Judaizing  Christians  as  Nazarean  and 
Ebionite  heretics.  That  proves  that  neither  Jesus  nor  his  twelve 
apostles  had  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of  our  Sunday. 
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Still,  the  celebration  of  Sunday  belongs  to  the  New  Testament 
Apostolic  Age.  For  (Acts  xx.  7)  we  read:  "Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  when  we  were  gathered  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  dis- 
coursed with  them."  The  first  day  of  the  week  is  of  course  Sunday ; 
and  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  discourse  of  the  apostle  con- 
stitute the  regular  Sunday  services  of  the  congregations  at  Troas. 
In  I  Cor.  xvi  if.  we  possess  another  passage  showing  that  Sunday 
had  a  special  significance  for  the  congregations  which  St.  Paul  had 
founded.  He  writes  there :  "Concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints, 
as  I  gave  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  so  also  do  ye.  Upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week  let  each  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store, 
as  he  may  prosper,  that  no  collections  be  made  when  I  come."  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  this  mode  of  making  collections  for  eccle- 
siastical and  charitable  purposes  in  the  churches  on  Sunday  prevails 
up  to  the  present  time.  As  early  as  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  Sunday 
was  also  called  the  Lord's  day,  as  follows  from  Rev.  i.  10.  And  it 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  congregations  to  which  the 
Apocalypse  is  addressed  are  in  the  territory  where  St.  Paul  was  the 
first  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

These  passages  establish  the  fact  that  Sunday,  as  day  for  the 
divine  services  of  the  Christians,  was  first  observed  in  Pauline 
churches,  and  that  St.  Paul  himself  observed  the  day  in  that  manner. 
Thus,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  is  the  real  author  and  founder  of  the  Christian  Sunday. 
As  soon  as  he  had  organized  congregations  whose  members  were 
for  the  greater  part  of  Gentile  descent,  the  question  arose,  how  often 
and  when  they  should  come  together  for  common  worship.  That 
happened,  as  far  as  we  know,  first  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Jewish 
training  of  the  apostle  himself,  the  practice  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
Church,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  Greek  con- 
verts had  been  connected  before  with  Jewish  synagogues  suggested 
that  the  new  congregation  should  meet  regularly  every  seventh  dav. 
But,  for  certain  reasons,  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later 
on,  St.  Paul  did  not  care  to  have  his  disciples  assemble  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Jews.  To  avoid  this,  he  chose  Sunday,  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  instead  of  Saturday,  the  seventh  day.  He  was  guided  in 
this  selection  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  arisen  from  the  dead  on 
Sunday. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  only  a  man  of  great  authority  among 
the  early  Christians  could  successfully  introduce  so  great  an  inno- 
vation. The  natural  tendency  of  the  Gentile  Christians  as  well  as 
of  their  Jewish-Christian  teachers  would  have  been  to  follow  the 
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precedent  of  the  Jewish-Christian  Church  and  hold  their  reHgious 
meetings  Hke  them  on  Saturday.  Such  a  course  would  also  have 
avoided  the  fanatic  opposition  of  the  Jewish  Christians  to  the 
innovation,  which  caused  much  trouble  for  St.  Paul  and  continued 
for  more  than  a  century.  Since  this  opposition  was  directed  pri- 
marily and  so  to  speak  exclusively  against  the  apostle  Paul,  he 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  Sunday  into  the 
Gentile  Church.  Moreover,  our  historical  sources  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  derived 
mention  no  other  personality  strong  enough  to  bring  about  such  a 
new  institution.  The  only  one,  therefore,  who  could  do  it  mist  be 
the  one  who  actually  did  it,  the  more  so,  since  he  happens  to  be, 
at  the  same  time,  the  one  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  very 
first  mention  of  the  celebration  of  Sunday  by  a  Christian  congre- 
gation.    His  name  is  St.  Paul  of  Tarsus. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  direct  testimony  to  that  effect.  But, 
that  absence  of  direct  testimony  does  not  detract  at  all  from  the 
force  of  our  previous  reasoning.  Our  information  concerning  the 
age  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  meagre  indeed.  Still,  with  regard 
to  Sunday,  we  know  certainly  that  it  is  a  Christian  institution,  that  it 
does  not  go  back  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  twelve  apostles  whom  he 
appointed  as  his  messengers  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  It  can 
only  have  originated  within  the  Gentile  Church  which  was  frnnided 
by  St.  Paul  and  received  its  institutions  from  him.  It  has  finally 
been  kept,  according  to  the  direct  testimony  of  the  New  Testament, 
during  St.  Paul's  lifetime  by  himself  and  by  the  congregations  he 
had  established.  Therefore,  Sunday  must  be  considered  by  us  as 
a  Pauline  institution. 

There  is  one  more  proof  in  favor  of  this  theory.  St.  Paul  op- 
])Oses  strenuously  the  narrow-minded  Jewish  Christians  who  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  Christians  of  Greek  descent,  converted  by 
him,  to  accept  the  law  of  Moses  and  incidentally  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
To  be  enabled  to  judge  with  what  intense  feelings  he  entered  upon 
that  controversy,  one  must  read  his  epistles,  for  instance,  that  to 
the  Galatians.  Here,  it  must  sufiice  to  c|uote  his  references  to  the 
Sabbath,  Gal.  iv.  9-1 1  and  Gal.  ii.  i6ft'.  The  first  passage  reads: 
"Now  that  ye  have  come  to  know  God,  or  rather  to  be  known  of 
God,  how  turn  ye  back  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments, 
whereunto  ye  desire  to  go  in  bondage  over  again  ?  Ye  observe  days, 
and  months,  and  seasons,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  by 
any  means  I  have  bestowed  labor  upon  you  in  vain."  The  second 
passage  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  commentary  to  the  first.     It  says : 
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"Let  no  man  jtult;c  \ou  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  (  r  in  res]ject  of  a 
feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a  sabbath  day :  which  are  a  shadow  of 
the  things  to  come."  These  things  show  how  decidedly  St.  Paul 
had  set  his  face  against  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  by  his  disciples. 
They  also  prove  that  it  was  not  an  attitude  but  lately  arrived  at. 
St.  Paul  nnist  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  missionary  labors 
among  the  Greeks  have  warned  them  against  keeping  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  For  there  cannot  1)e  the  least  doubt  that  he  instructed 
not  only  the  Galatians  and  Colossians,  but  all  his  Greek  disciples 
in  the  same  way.  That,  however,  confirms  our  former  conclusion 
as  to  the  origin  of  Simday  on  the  negative  side.  If  the  Christians 
converted  by  St.  Paul  never  kept  the  Sabbath,  they  must  have  ob- 
served Sunday. 

But  why  did  St.  Paul  give  up  that  ancient,  sacred  custom  of 
his  own  nation  and  put  something  entirely  new  in  its  stead?  The 
reasons  are  obvious  enough  and  will  render  it  still  clearer  that  St. 
Paul  himself  must  have  selected  Sunday,  in  preference  to  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  as  the  day  on  which  the  believers  in  Christ  were  to  hold 
their  regular  meetings.  In  the  first  place,  the  Jews,  since  they  be- 
came scattered  over  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  had  constantly  en- 
deavored to  win  over  their  new  neighbors  to  their  religion.  They 
even  had  sent  out  regular  missionaries  for  that  purpose.  For,  in 
one  of  his  exclamations  of  woe  over  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  Jesus 
says:  "Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte;  and  when 
he  is  become  so,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  a  son  of  hell  than  your- 
selves." This  missionary  zeal  of  the  Jews  had  its  source  in  their 
Messianic  hope.  Their  Messiah  was  to  be  the  king  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  success  of  the  Jewish  missionaries,  though  not  overwhelm- 
ingly great,  enabled  St.  Paul  to  reach  the  Gentiles  better  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been  possible.  Besides,  their  want  of  a  de- 
cisive success  had  also  made  it  evident  that  the  Jewish  religion  was 
in  no  way  adapted  to  become  a  imiversal  religion.  There  were  too 
many  strange  national  customs  and  prejudices  which  invited  scorn 
and  resentment  rather  than  respect  even  on  the  part  of  those  who. 
otherwise,  would  have  been  ready  to  admire  the  excellent  moral 
features  of  Judaism.  St.  Paul  had  grown  up  in  a  Greek  community. 
He  perfectly  understood  the  Greek  mind  :  he  saw  clearly  that  he 
could  gain  a  victory  for  Jesus  Christ  only  if  he  discarded  the  Jewish 
law  altogether  and  preached  nothing  but  Christ.  Thus  it  happened 
that  St.  Paul  from  the  start  taught  his  disciples  not  to  keep  the 
Sabbath,  the  kee]M'ng  of  the  Sabbath  being  one  of  the  chief  objec- 
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tions  the  Gentiles  raised  against  the  Jews.  Correspondingly,  the 
apostle  must  have  arranged,  from  the  first,  in  the  congregations 
founded  by  him,  Sunday  services. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  though  to  assume  that  St.  Paul, 
in  abolishing  the  Jewish  law,  including  the  Sabbath,  was  guided 
chiefly,  if  at  all,  by  considerations  of  expediency.  It  was  with  him, 
in  the  first  place,  a  matter  of  principle,  of  real  religious  conviction. 
He  is  the  leading  representative  of  that  wing  in  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian Church  that  saw  with  Stephen  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  done 
away  with  the  temple  and  changed  the  customs  which  Moses  had 
delivered  unto  the  Jews.  In  other  words,  he  perceived  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  fundamental  difiference  between  Christ's  religion  and 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  "the  new  wine  and  the  old  bottles."  He  had 
become  convinced  that,  of  the  two,  only  the  one  or  the  other  could 
be  the  true  religion.  As  long  as  he  clung  to  his  paternal  faith,  he 
felt  therefore  in  duty  bound  to  persecute  the  Christians.  But  as 
soon  as  he  was  converted,  he  was  determined  to  preach  Christ's 
religion  in  all  its  simplicity  and  purity,  dropping  entirely  the  Jewish 
shell  out  of  which  it  had  grown. 

St.  Paul  explains  his  position  repeatedly.  The  most  concise 
expression  of  it  is  found  in  that  well-known  sentiment  occurring 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  "We  reckon  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
faith  apart  from  the  works  of  the  law."  "Faith"  here  is,  of  course, 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ.  "The  works  of  the  law,"  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not,  as  has  been  wrongly  assumed,  "good  works  in  general," 
but  "the  works  of  the  Law  of  Moses,"  including,  among  other  things, 
circumcision,  keeping  the  Sabbath,  abstaining  from  eating  pork,  etc., 
etc.  The  term  "good  works,"  meaning  good  works  in  general,  does 
not  belong  to  the  Apostolic  Age,  but  to  a  much  later  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  belongs  especially  to  the  age 
of  the  Reformation.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  however,  is,  with  St. 
Paul  and  his  followers,  not  a  kind  of  magic  formula,  but  comprises, 
among  other  things,  as  a  matter  of  course,  acceptance  of  the  ethical 
law  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  That  the  early  Gentile  Christians  were 
well  aware  of  this  fact  follows  not  alone  from  the  ethical  warnings 
and  admonitions  which  occupy  so  great  a  space  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  His  disciples  speak  directly  of  the  ethical  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  as  the  "New  Law"  in  distinction  from  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Thus  we  read,  Justin,  Dial.  c.  Try  ph..  "The  new  law  de- 
sires you  to  keep  Sabbath  constantly  ;  and  you  think  to  be  pious, 
if  you  are  idle  for  one  day." 

St.  Paul  was  aware  that  the  principal  part  of  any  religion  is 
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its  ethical  system.  For,  it  is  by  that  part  alone  that  it  becomes 
palpable,  that  it  can  be  compared  with  other  religions,  that  it  can 
be  jiulged.  The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  saw  that  the  new  law  of 
Jesus  Christ  represented  pure  ethics,  freed  from  the  alloy  of  foreign 
matter  which  overlay  and  almost  concealed  the  ethical  precepts  of 
Judaism.  Accordingly,  he  deliberately  ceased  to  preach  Judaism, 
and  preached  nothing  but  Christ ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
misunderstanding,  he  adyised  his  adherents  to  hold  their  religious 
meetings  not  on  Saturday,  but  on  Sunday. 

In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that 
the  Jewish  observance  of  Sabbath  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  Old  Testament.  One  day  in  the  creation-story  means  a  period 
of  one  thousand  years.  The  seventh  day  which  is  hallowed  by  God 
is  therefore  not  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  but  the  seventh  period 
of  one  thousand  years,  that  is,  the  millennium,  the  coming  Messianic 
kingdom.  "Therefore,"  the  argument  closes,  "we  celebrate  the 
eighth  day  with  good  cheer,  because  on  it  Jesus  both  rose  from  the 
dead  and  showed  himself  and  ascended  into  heaven."  The  term 
"eighth  day"  reminds  us  of  the  Roman  Nnndincc.  The  author 
wants  to  show  that  the  Christians  had  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  Old  Testament  religion. 

Since  it  has  been  ascertained,  when  and  by  whom  our  Sunday 
has  been  ordained,  the  question  now  arises,  of  how  the  early  Gentile 
Christians  observed  Sunday.  Sunday,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
counterpart  and  opposite  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  latter  was 
kept  holy  by  refraining  from  all  kinds  of  bodily  labor.  No  food 
could  be  prepared  during  the  twenty-four  hours  from  Friday  night 
till  the  first  stars  appeared  in  the  sky  on  Saturday  night.  No  lire 
could  be  lit,  no  housework  be  done.  The  Jews  were  not  even  per- 
mitted to  hire  persons  of  foreign  descent  to  work  for  them  on 
Sabbath.  For,  the  commandment  expressly  refers  not  only  to  the 
manservant  and  maidservant,  but  also  to  "the  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates."  Moreover,  work  on  Sabbath  is  a  crime  punishable  by 
death.  The  law  reads:  "Six  days  shall  work  be  done.  But,  on  the 
seventh  day,  there  shall  be  to  you  a  holy  day,  a  Sabbath  of  rest  to 
the  Lord.  Whosoever  doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put  to  death." 
According  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  man  who  had,  on  a  Sabbath 
day,  picked  up  wood,  in  order  to  make  a  fire  and  warm  himself, 
was  actually  stoned  to  death  by  -the  Jewish  congregation.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  Romans,  this  punishment  could,  of  course,  no  longer 
be  enforced.  The  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  then  became  a  vohmtarv 
obligation. 
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Sabbath,  thercft'i'c,  was  kcpL  h(»i_\  by  abstaining  from  work; 
and,  for  that  wry  reason,  tlie  (irceks  and  Romans  were  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Consequently,  St.  Paul,  in  choosing 
Sunday,  must  have  intended  to  express  thereby  in  an  emphatic  man- 
ner the  truth  that  Christians  were  not  bound  by  the  Sabbath  com- 
mandment. The\  had  a  perfect  right  to  work,  if  they  had  to,  or 
saw  fit  to,  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  jews  as  well  as  on  any  other  week- 
day, including  Sunday.  The  selection  of  Sunday  proclaims  a  new 
conception  of  the  dignitx  of  lalior.  Labor  in  the  (Jld  Testament  is 
a  curse.  As  long  as  he  lived  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  man  did  not 
have  to  work.  Not  before  l*aradise  was  lost.  God  said  to  Adam: 
"Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.  In  toil  thou  shalt  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the  ground."  From  that  viewpoint,  rest,  idle- 
ness, is  the  greatest  bliss ;  and  it  is  but  proper  to  keep  the  h(jly  da} 
of  the  week  in  i;erfect  idleness.  But  the  conception  of  iab(  r  in  the 
Xew  Testament  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Old  lest.i- 
luent.  Work  is  no  longer  considered  a  curse,  but  a  blessing.  It  is 
indeed  true  service  and  worship  of  God.  Cnder  these  circumstances, 
labor  may  rightly  and  properly  be  performed  at  any  time.  For  no 
day  is  too  holy  to  be  eiuployed  in  the  service  of  the  heavenl}-  father. 

The  choice  of  the  day  being  of  the  highest  significance  in  itself, 
and  his  disciples  knowing  anyhow,  how  the  apostle  looked  upon 
work,  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  state  in  detail  and  directly  that 
Christians  did  not  have  to  rest  on  Sunday.  Still,  there  are  passages 
in  his  writings  which  show  his  position  clearly  enough.  We  read, 
for  instance,  Rom.  xiv.  5 :  "One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
another;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike."  These  words  deal 
undoubtedly  v/ith  the  Sabbath  and  Sunday  question.  Those  who 
esteem  one  day  above  another  are  Christians  of  Jewish  descent  who 
keep  the  Sabbath.  Those  who  esteem  every  day — the  word  "alike" 
has  unnecessarily  been  added  in  the  Revised  Version — are  Christians 
of  Gentile  descent  who  did  not  esteem  any  one  day  as  holier  than 
the  other  days.  That  implies  that  what  was  right  and  good,  in  their 
opinion,  on  one  day  was  right  and  good  on  every  day.  Justin  Martyr 
uses  a  very  happv  expression,  which  has  been  quoted  before,  to  the 
same  efTect.  The  Christians  were  constantly  keeping  Sabbath, 
whereas  the  Jews  thought  they  were  pious  when  they  were  idle  for 
one  day.  The  Christians  understood  uiuler  the  term  "keeping  Sab- 
bath" something  (|uite  different.  With  the  Jews  it  was  a  day  spent 
in  idleness,  with  the  Christians  it  was  spending  all  their  days  in 
doing  something  useful  in  the  service  of  God  and  their  fellow-men. 
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There  is  one  more  im])ortant  artj^nment  in  favor  of  this  theory. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  liad  no  days  on  which  it  was  a  sin  to 
engage  in  ordinary  lahor.  They  had.  of  corrsc,  times  and  seasons 
of  relaxation  which  coincided  with  their  great  religious  festivals. 
They  had  also  the  dies  ncfosti.  P.rt  there  was  nothing  like  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  Their  chief  objection  to  the  latter  was  not  that 
the  Jews  held  their  religiors  services  on  that  day,  but  that,  for 
religious  reasons,  they  refused  to  do  any  kind  of  work  on  it.  The 
majority  of  the  first  converts  of  St.  Paul  were  men  of  ver\-  humble 
station.  There  were  not  many  wise,  noble,  mighty  after  the  fiesh 
among  them.  God  had  chosen  the  foolish,  the  weak,  the  base,  and 
the  despised.  That  means  in  everyday  language  that  (|rite  a  number 
of  Christians  were  poor  artisans  and  slaves.  These  men.  however, 
could  not,  all  at  once,  go  before  their  masters  and  tell  them :  I  have 
become  a  Christian  and  can  henceforth  no  longer  work  on  Sun- 
day;  my  religion  and  my  conscience  forbid  me  to  do  so.  As  slaves, 
they  had  to  obey  their  masters  and  work  on  any  day  it  suited  them. 
Neither  would  their  masters  permit  them  to  suddenly  change  their 
religion,  if  thereby  inconvenience  and  trouble  was  caused  in  their 
households.  Since  nothing  is  known  in  this  respect  about  the  early 
Christians,  we  must  conclude  that  there  never  were  any  such  differ- 
ences between  heathen  masters  and  their  Christian  slaves,  because 
the  latter  performed  their  work  on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  other  days. 

A  final  argument  ma\-  be  derived  from  the  first  Sunday  law 
of  which  we  know.  The  Roman  emperor  Constantine,  who  adopted 
the  Christian  religion  as  the  offcial  religion  of  the  Empire,  issued 
in  321  an  edict  for  the  observance  (^f  the  Sunday.  No  legal  pro- 
ceedings, no  military  exercises  were  to  take  place  on  that  day.  Put 
agricultural  work  was  allowed,  and  no  jxisitive  ]n-ohibition  was  as 
yet  imposed  on  other  kinds  of  work  and  business.  Tie  made  Sr.nda\ 
a  dies  nefastns,  a  holiday  for  the  officials  of  the  state,  which  how- 
ever, did  not  interfere  with  the  business  and  work  of  the  citizens. 
The  edict  of  Constantine  very  ])robably  conformed  to  the  practice 
of  the  Christians  at  his  time.  That  in  turn  corresponded  t<^  the 
tradition  of  the  Church,  handed  down  fn^u  the  age  of  St.  Paid. 
Making  Sunday  a  holiday  for  his  civil  and  military  officers  does  not 
implv  that  the  Church  insisted  uprn  that  measure.  It  was  done 
simply  in  exchange  for  the  abolished  heathen  dies  iicfasti  on  which 
his  officers  had  enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  According  t(~»  ^lomm- 
sen,  the  Roman  year  contained  48  dies  Jiefasti.  on  which  no  legal 
or  political  business  could  be  transacted.  P.i  t.  since  tlie  state  officials 
were  relieved  from  work  on   Srnda\'.  the  lendencx    arose  to  make 
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Sunday  more  and  more  a  day  of  rest  for  as  many  people  as  possible. 
But,  in  the  beginning,  the  Church,  while  favoring  the  idea  that 
people  should  be  freed  from  work  on  Sunday,  was  careful  to  con- 
demn the  Judaical  observance  of  the  day.  That  happened,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  about  372  A.  D. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  Church 
have  alway  held  on  to  this  Pauline  conception  of  the  Sunday.  Lu- 
ther, in  his  catechism,  deliberately  changed  the  Old  Testament  Sab- 
bath commandment  into :  "Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  holiday."  These 
words  he  himself  explains :  "We  shall  fear  and  love  God,  so  as  not 
to  despise  the  preaching  of  his  word,  but  hallow,  gladly  hear,  and 
learn  the  same."  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  together 
with  their  successors  up  to  the  present  day,  lacked  the  true  historical 
instinct  in  spite  of  their  mental  keenness.  They  confounded  from 
the  beginning  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  religion,  the  Christian 
Sunday  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  They  based  the  observance  of 
Sunday  directly  upon  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath  commandment. 
Logically,  they  ought  to  have  returned  to  the  Jewish  practice  of 
observing  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  For,  if  one  thing  is  clear 
and  self-evident,  it  is  that  that  the  Sabbath  commandment  applies 
exclusively  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  and  not  any  other  day. 
The  Seventh-day  Adventists  have  actually  drawn  that  conclusion, 
and  they  are  perfectly  right,  provided  one  admits  that  the  Saljbath 
commandment  is  still  in  force. 

However,  it  does  not,  after  all,  make  much  difference  how  the 
different  Christians  observe  the  Sunday,  as  long  as  each  is  fully 
assured  in  his  own  mind,  and  as  long  as  they  do  not  judge  one 
another  on  account  of  their  different  observance  of  Sunday.  But  it 
is  a  bad  sign  if  Christian  Churches  favor  the  attempt  to  compel 
the  large  mass  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  churches  and  do  not 
care  for  them,  to  observe  Sunday,  at  least  outwardly,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  those  churches  think  it  ought  to  be  observed.  A  great  nuiu- 
ber  of  the  citizens  of  a  state  in  which  this  is  the  case,  naturally  resent 
bitterly  such  an  attempt  as  an  attack  upon  their  personal  liberty. 
It  does  not  count  for  very  much  that  those  churches  will  find  them- 
selves sorely  handicapped  in  their  endeavor  to  reach  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  with  their  message  of  Christ.  The  discouraging  aspect 
of  the  question,  from  a  religious  standpoint,  is  that  they  have  clearly 
lost  faith  in  themselves,  faith  in  the  all-powerful  strength  of  truth. 
As  long  as  the  Christian  faith  was  a  true  and  living  faith,  it  despised, 
on  principle,  the  use  of  external  force  ;  it  relied  on  the  convincing 
strength  of  its  message ;   its  only   weapon  was  gentle  persuasion. 
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Thereby  alone  it  triumi)lie(l  over  all  its  enemies.  In  ages  of  degen- 
eracy and  decadence,  the  Church  has  undertaken  to  uphold  its 
doctrines  and  teachings  by  means  of  carnal  weapons.  But,  in  every 
instance  of  that  kind,  history  has  proved  the  Church  to  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  to  the  great  detriment  of  religious  progress. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SUNDAY. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

DR.  William  Weber  claims  in  his  instructive  article  on  the  "Ori- 
gin and  Observance  of  Sunday,"  that  Sunday  is  a  typical 
Christian  festival,  that  it  did  not  originate  either  among  the  Gen- 
tiles or  the  Jews  but  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in 
Christian  churches.  It  was  not  instituted  by  Christ,  who  with  the 
Jews  celebrated  Sabbath  and  not  Sunday ;  for  Christ  said  "Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
away  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be 
called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  whosoever  shall  do 
and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

It  is  a  Jewish  idea  to  look  upon  the  law  as  eternal,  and  this 
proposition  is  echoed  by  Jesus  when  he  says  (Luke  xvi,  17)  :  "And 
it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law 
to  fail."  Similar  thoughts  are  expressed  by  Baruch  (v.  i),  by 
Josephus,  (Apioii  II,  38),  Philo  (Vita  Mosis  II,  3),  Bcreshit  Robba 
(X,  i),  Midrash  Kohelet  (LXXI,  4),  and  we  must  regard  it  as  a 
well-known  rabbinical  doctrine  which  was  endorsed  by  Jesus.  Paul, 
however,  broke  away  from  Jewish  traditions  and  looked  upon  the 
law  as  a  purely  temporary  institution,  which  was  to  remain  until 
it  had  been  fulfilled  at  the  coming  of  Christ. 

It  is  true  that  Jesrs  was  a  Jew  and  meant  to  be  a  Jew,  and  there 
are  sufficient  indications  in  other  i)assages  which  go  far  to  prove 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  extending  his  religion  to  the  (Icntiles.  He 
forbade  his  disciples  when  sending  them  out  on  a  missionary  ix\\) 
to  enter  into  Gentile  or  Samaritan  cities,  and  he  declared  "I  am  not 
sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  the  Gentiles  as  dogs,  saying:  "It  is  not  meet  to 
take  the  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs." 
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Christ's  words  in  the  story  of  the  Samaritan  woman  are  com- 
monly interpreted  to  have  been  said  merely  to  test  her  faith,  btit  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  original  story  meant  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Jew  over  the  Gentile,  and  we  have  at  any  rate  an 
instance  in  which  Christ  places  himself,  in  the  presence  of  his  dis- 
ciples, upon  the  religious  standpoint  of  the  Jew  holding  the  Gentile 
in  abhorrence,  and  while  he  acknowdedges  the  faith  of  the  Samaritan 
he  by  no  means  revokes  his  sentiments  concerning  the  Gentiles. 

The  Jewish  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  continued  in  this 
separatist  spirit  until  Paul,  who  was  born  and  had  grown  up  among 
the  Gentiles,  began  to  preach  Christianity  among  the  pagans.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  passages  in  which  Christ  exhibited  his  Jewish 
spirit  are  genuine,  for  certainly  they  could  not  very  well  have  been 
invented  by  Gentile  Christians,  and  we  know  that  the  Jewish  branch 
was  soon  regarded  as  a  sect  whom  the  Church  no  longer  counted  as 
genuine  Christians. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  quotation  concerning  the 
law  contains  two  clauses,  first,  "till  heaven  and  earth  pass,"  and 
then  "till  all  be  fulfilled."  The  latter  clause  apparently  alludes  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  of  whom  Paul  said  that  he  had  fulfilled  the 
law,  and  had  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  Accordingly, 
the  latter  clause,  "till  all  be  fulfilled,"  literally  contradicts  the  first 
clause,  "till  heaven  and  earth  pass,"  and  I  see  no  way  of  solving 
the  difficulty  except  by  considering  the  second  clause  as  an  inter- 
polation made  by  a  Gentile  copyist,  who  saw  at  once  that  Christ's 
word  contradicted  the  main  tenet  of  Gentile  Christianity  which  rec- 
ognized the  law  merely  as  a  "schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ" 
(Gal.  iii.  24 )  and  would  not  have  it  continued  as  long  as  heaven  and 
earth  remained.  But  while  inserting  the  substitution,  "till  all  things 
be  fulfilled,"  he  forgot  to  cancel  the  first  clause,  "till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,"  and  so  this  passage  teaches  us  of  a  great  change  which 
came  over  Christianity  when  through  Paul's  mission  it  spread  to 
the  Gentile-  world. 

Whether  the  original  Church  at  Jerusalem  celebrated  Sunday 
is  more  than  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  they  did  but  we  have  no 
positive  evidence,  and  considering  the  Jewish  spirit  of  St.  Peter, 
it  is  not  probable.  Sunday  was  looked  upon  as  the  day  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  but  not  until  Paul ;  and  Paul  looked  upon  Sunday  as 
the  day  of  resurrection  because  it  was  Sunday,  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  Christ  predicted  that  he  w»nild  rise  after  three  davs.  which 
means  on  the  fourth  day  :  but  Paul  changed  this  tradition  which  in 
the   New  Testament   is  directly   attributed   to  a   prophec\-  of    Tesus 
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himself,  who  said,  "For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  whale's  helly ;  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."  Accordingly,  if  Jesus  was 
crucified  on  Friday  his  resurrection  ought  to  have  taken  place  on 
Tuesday.  Yet  Sunday  is  celebrated  as  the  Lord's  day.  and  so  Paul 
spoke  of  Christ  having  risen  "on  the  third  day,"  changing  the 
chronology  of  an  old  tradition  in  favor  of  an  established  institution. 

Dr.  Weber  thinks  that  the  celebration  of  Sunday  is  exclusively 
Christian,  but  we  can  prove  from  the  New  Testament  that  Sunday 
was  celebrated  by  the  disciples  of  John,  who  in  the  Acts  are  briefly 
called  "the  Disciples."  That  these  disciples  were  similar  in  their 
institutions  to  the  primitive  Christians  can  not  be  doubted,  but  they 
were  not  yet  Christians.  They  had  not  yet  accepted  the  l)urden  of 
Paul's  message,  which  was  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 

We  read  for  instance  in  Acts  xix.  1-4: 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth.  Paul 
having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts  came  to  Ephesus:  and  find- 
ing certain  disciples,  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  ve  believed?  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  have  not 
so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost. 

"And  he  said  unto  them.  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized? 
And  they  said.  Unto  John's  baptism. 

"Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance, saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him 
which  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus." 

These  disciples  celebrated  Sunday,  for  we  read  further  on : 

"Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  icluvi  the  disciples  came  fo- 
gctlier  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them"   (xx.  7). 

The  custom  of  breaking  bread  on  the  first  day  is  here  expressly 
attributed  to  the  disciples,  and  not  to  the  congregation  founded  by 
Paul.  Paul,  as  he  expressly  states,  was  not  an  observer  of  days, 
and  we  must  do  violence  to  the  words  of  the  passage  here  quoted 
if  we  interpret  it  to  mean  that  Paul  had  introduced  the  celebration 
of  Sunday. 

In  order  to  ap])reciate  the  situation  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  days  of  Paul  there  were  a  numl)cr  of  traveling  teachers  of 
difl:'erent  religions  which,  however,  must  have  been  very  similar  in 
their  main  doctrines.    We  read  for  instance  in  Acts  xviii.  24-26 : 

"And  a  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  born  at  Alexandria,  an 
eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus. 

"This  man  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  and  being 
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fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  (Uligently  the  things  of 
the  Lord,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John. 

"And  he  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue :  whom  when 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto  them,  and  ex- 
pounded to  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly." 

This  same  ApoUos  became  a  convert  to  Pauline  Christianity 
through  Aquila  and  Priscilla  wdio  "expounded  unto  him  the  ways 
of  God  more  perfectly."     The  same  passage  continues : 

"And  when  he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia,  the  brethren 
wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him :  who,  when  he  was 
come,  helped  them  much  which  had  believed  through  grace :  For 
he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  shewing  by  the 
scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ." 

Apollos  had  been  "instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Pord,"  yet  he 
knew  nothing  of  Jesus,  "knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John."  lie 
became  converted  simply  by  understanding  that  the  Lord  was  Jesus. 
By  the  Lord  is  understood  Christ,  and  Christ  means  the  saviour,  the 
redeemer,  the  mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  Christ  ideal 
existed  at  Paul's  time  and  Paul's  message  consists  in  the  procla- 
mation that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

Further  indications  that  there  were  other  sects  like  the  Chris- 
tians are  to  be  found  in  the  preachings  of  Simon  Magus,  wdio  is 
said  to  have  been  a  great  power  in  Samaria. 

But  if  Jesus  did  not  introduce  the  observance  of  Sundav.  and 
if  Sunday  was  celebrated  by  the  disciples  of  St.  John,  how  shall 
we  account  for  its  origin?  The  answer  that  suggests  itself  first  to 
this  question  would  be  that  the  sun  and  Lord  were  identified  in 
certain  religious  circles.  This  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent  among 
the  Mithraists,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  Simdav  was  kept 
in  a  similar  way  among  the  Mithraists  as  among  the  Christians. 
vSuch  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Cumont.  the  foremost  authorit\-  on 
Mithraism,  who  says  in  his  Testes  ef  iiioiniineiits  fi^^iires.  \'ol.  P 
p.  119,  "Dies  solis  is  evidently  the  most  sacred  of  the  week  for  the 
faithful  of  Mithraism,  as  well  as  Christianity,"  a  statement  which 
he  repeats  on  page  325  where  he  says  that  "Each  day  of  the  week 
the  planet  which  is  sacred  to  it  is  incorporated  in  a  special  place  in 
the  crypt,  and  Sunday  over  which  the  sun  presided  was  particularly 
sanctified."  Saturday  was  not  only  celebrated  by  the  Jews  but  also 
by  many  pagans,  especially  in  Africa,  as  stated  by  Tertullian,  Apol. 
XVI  and  Ad  Nafioiies,  T13.* 

*  See  Schiirer,  Gcsch.  d.  Hi.  J'olkrs.  Vol.  IIT.  124.  Cf.  Cumont,  1  c  Tin 
Note  4. 
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Dr.  Weber  writes  that  lie  lias  fu;:ii(l  no  indications  uf  the  cele- 
bration of  Sunday  among  the  Alithraists,  and  so  we  might  as  well 
assume  that  the  Mithraists  had  accepted  the  celebration  of  Sunday 
from  the  Christians,  as  I'lcc  zcrsa,  becarse  Mithraism  as  we  know 
it  is  of  a  considerably  later  date,  for  it  makes  its  appearance  onl\ 
in  the  first  and  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  argument  is  not  convincing,  for  Alithraism,  though 
it  changed  considerably  in  its  transmigration  to  Rome,  is  an  old 
religion  which  preserves  many  ancient  rites  particularly  of  the 
Persians.  We  know  that  Judaea  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Persians  since  the  time  of  Cyrus  who  appeared  as  a  liberator  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  called  "the  Messiah  of  the  Lord"  by  Isaiah.  Cyrus 
introduced  Persian  features  into  the  worship  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  we  are  told  b\-  Esdras  ( vi.  23),  who  says  that  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem  was  arranged  according  to  the  order  of 
Cyrus,  and  in  the  same  verse  the  institution  of  the  eternal  fire  is 
especially  mentioned.''' 

It  is  generall}'  conceded  that  the  doctrine  of  the  angels  as  held 
by  the  late  Jews,  especially  among  the  Essenes,  is  typically  Persian, 
and  many  institutions  of  this  pious  sect  are  attributed  to  the  same 
source.  In  fact  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  of  the  chief  sect, 
Pharisee  (cril-:)  is  simply  the  word  "Persian"  ('Cnc). 

The  name  Pcnisluin  does  not  occur  in  the  (31d  Testament  and 
is  of  late  origin.  It  is  popularly  derived  from  ns  (parosh)  "to 
separate,  discriminate,  to  be  astride,"  in  the  sense  of  "ascetics"  or 
"separatists,"  because  they  kept  aloof  from  the  impure  who  did 
not  observe  the  law  punctiliously  ;  but  this  etymology  has  no  more 
value  than  the  etymology  of  Babel  or  of  Yahveh. 

Parasliiin  c*w"iv  )  means  cavalry  or  knights,  meaning  "men 
astride  on  horseback,"  and  as  well  as  interpreting  the  name  Pharisee 
as  "men  that  keep  aloof"  we  might  explain  it  as  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  class  cquifcs,  the  knights  or  noblemen,  who  in  Athens 
are  called  'nnreh  or  horsemen. 

The  two  Hebrew  sibilants  c  and  r  are  frequently  confused, 
and  there  are  many  words  which  are  spelled  either  with    d  or   r  t 

*  This  citation  is  made  with  reference  to  the  Septnagint  version  of  the 
Old  'J'estament,  as  the  Enghsh  version  does  not  contain  the  passage.  The 
quotation  can  l^e  found  on  page  483  of  the  Fetus  Tcstamcntum  Greece  secun- 
dum septuaginta  iiiferpretes.  . .  .ed.  Leander  Van  Ess.  Leipsic:  Tauchnitz. 
1855- 

t  We  quote  from  Gesenius  the  following  instances :  CJ/D  and  DJ/Q  "annoy- 
ance"; ri^Vi"):  and  ~-*D::  "thornhush";  T]2r  and  ~:20  "to  l)c  interlaced." 
Further  tlie  Chaldce  D  e'liangcs  into  [^  in  Hehrew,  e.  g.  Chaldec  IIN'D  "leaven," 
Hebrew  "ilXtJ'  ;  and  Chaldee  130  "to  e.xpect,"   Hebrew    "iDtJ'* 
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But  though  the  traditional  explanation  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 
we  need  not  insist  on  the  etymology  of  PcrusJiim  from  Parsi,  because 
it  is  a  mere  side  issue  and  the  main  ])f)int  is  sufficiently  established. 
The  paramount  influence  of  Persian  views  on  post-Rabylonian  Juda- 
ism is  nowhere  doubted. 

The  ancient  Babylonians  had  weeks  of  five  flays  and  weeks  of 
seven  days,  and  in  the  latter  sclieme  the  days  were  in  regular  rota- 
tion sacred  to  the  gods  of  the  seven  planets. 

How  old  the  institution  of  the  celebration  of  Sunday  as  the  dav 
of  Mithras  must  be  among  the  Persians  and  other  worshipers  of 
Mithras,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  day  which  corresponrls  to 
the  Christian  Sunday  is  re])resented  in  China  by  the  character  /////; 
which  has  been  traced  back  to  word  uiithras,  and  sa)s  Mayers  in 
Chiitcse  Reader's  Manual,  part  II,  p.  358.  concerning  these  Mithras 
days. 

"They  are  further  explicitly  declared,  in  the  im];)erial  manual  of 
astrology,  to  represent  the  days  of  the  sun.  'called  in  the  language 
of  the  West,  mih,  the  ruler  of  joyful  events.'  The  sound  has  been 
traced  to  the  Persian  iiiitra  and  other  cognate  sources;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  i)ractice  of  marking  the  'days  of  the 
sun'  has  crept  into  Chinese  chronology  from  a  Western  (|uarter."l 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
Mithraists  celebrated  Sunday  at  an  earl}-  age.  and  that  the  Chris- 
tians acce])te(l  the  same  day  as  the  day  of  the  Pord. 

Saturday  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  day  of  taboo,  of 
fasting,  of  inactivitw  ^\'ork  was  forbidden  and  it  was  generally 
deemed  to  be  an  uniortrnate  day  that  belonged  to  the  gloomy  god 
Saturn.  This  conception  is  more  marked  in  its  Babylonian  than  in 
its  Jewish  observance,  but  the  Jewish  wa\'  of  celebrating  Saturday 
still  retains  this  feature  of  abstaining  not  onl\'  from  labor  but  also 
frc^m  jo}-ous  entertainment. 

The  Christian  Sundax'  was  originally  a  day  of  joy  ;  labor  was 
not  so  much  forbidden  as  deemed  out  of  place  because  it  was  a  dav 
of  feasting,  of  recreation,  and  the  identification  of  Sundav  with  the 
[ewish  Sabbath  is  of  a  ^\ry  late  origin  having  been  introduced  onlv 
in  England  and  luiglish  speaking  countries.  It  is  foreign  to  Chris- 
tianity on  the  Euro]x\'m  continent,  and  it  has  never  been  introduced 
into  the  Catholic  churches  except  ]xrhaps  in  this  cc^untry  where  the 
influence  of  English  \-iews  has  made  itself  felt.     In   Englaiul  thev 

$  For  further  reference  see  an  article  "On  tlie  KnowledLie  of  a  \Veekl\- 
Sabbath  in  Cliina,"  hy  Mr.  A.  Wylie.  in  Chinese  Rccoydcr.  Foocliow.  Tune- 
July,  1871. 
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have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  Sunday  by  the  name  Sabbath,  a  custom 
frequently  still  maintained  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  celebration  of  Sunday  was  instituted 
to  offset  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  for  the  character  of  the  two  days  is 
dififerent.  Sunday  was  foreign  to  the  Jews.  To  the  young  Church 
it  was  a  new  institution,  and  we  have  indications  that  some  Jew- 
Christians  celebrated  both  days,  each  in  its  own  way,  Saturday  by 
the  traditional  fasting  and  abstaining  from  any  labor,  and  Sunday 
by  a  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  and  breaking  bread  in  common,  implying 
a  eucharist  or  love  feast  which  united  the  whole  congregation  in 
a  spirit  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 


GOETHE'S  VIEW  OE  IMMORTALITY. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 

GOETHE  was  not  a  philosopher,  still  less  a  psychologist,  but 
none  the  less  he  was  a  thinker.  First  he  was  a  poet,  and 
though  his  poetry  was  philosophical,  he  cared  little  for  philosophy 
and  had  a  positive  dislike  for  analytical  and  critical  investigations. 
So  it  happened  that  in  spite  of  the  philosophical  trend  of  Goethe's 
poetry,  we  find  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  thoughts,  and 
this  we  feel  most  concerning  his  notions  of  the  deity  and  man's 
soul.  Goethe  clung  to  the  conclusions  which  were  forced  upon  him 
by  the  needs  of  his  heart  and  intellect,  but  he  did  not  venture  into 
dialectics.  It  was  an  axiom  with  him  that  no  thinking  being  could 
think  its  own  non-existence,  and  thus  he  felt  convinced  that  every 
one  carried  the  proof  of  his  own  immortality  in  himself.  How- 
ever, an  attempt  to  reduce  it  into  dogmatic  statements  he  deemed 
unadvisable  because  he  thought  that  it  would  merely  lead  to  con- 
tradictions. 

Goethe's  view  of  immortality  was  not  that  of  the  orthodox 
Christian.  It  was  much  more  kin  to  Oriental  philosophy,  espe- 
cially Buddhism.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  in  Goethe's 
time  only  distant  echoes  of  the  wisdom  of  the  East  had  reached 
Europe.  But  these  echoes  were  sufficient  for  Goethe  to  say  in  a 
letter  to  the  artist  Meyer,  dated  August  24,  1823 :  "Let  us  only 
come  upon  the  Orientals :  There  we  find  remarkable  things. "f  But 
with  all  admiration  for  Orientalism  Goethe  was  neither  a  mystic 
nor  an  admirer  of  romanticism.  He  was  first  of  all  a  lover  of  clear 
and  well-defined  thought,  and  if  he  belonged  to  anv  special  type, 
he  was  a  Greek, — but  he  was  a  Greek  because  the  true  Greek  was 
cosmopolitan  and  the  genius  of  Greek  antiquity  was  identical  with, 
humanitarianism.     Or  in  other  words,  Goethe  was  convinced  that 

t  "Man  komme  iilier  die  Orientalen,  da  findct  man  crstannliclie  Dinge." 
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hnmanitarianism  had  found  its  purest  expression  in  the  civilization 
and  rcHgion  of  ancient  Greece. 

;|:  *  * 

Tudqing-  from  Goethe's  hues  in  "The  Limits  of  Humanity," 

"We  rise  with  the  billow, 
Collapse  with  the  billow, 
And  we  are  gone." 

we  might  be  led  to  think  that  the  poet  did  not  beHevc  in  immortahtv, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  Goethe  denied  immortaHty  in  a  Utopian 
heaven,  as  an  imaginary  state  of  bliss  where  everything  would  be 
perfect,  where  battles  were  no  longer  to  be  fought,  tasks  no  more 
to  be  done,  dangers  not  to  be  encountered,  and  no  suffering  to  be 
endured.  He  believed  in  activity,  in  doing  and  daring.  He  was  a 
Sadducee  (denying  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  i.  e.,  a  resurrection 
of  the  body  from  the  grave)  in  contrast  to  the  Pharisee;  and 
scorned  the  notion  of  an  immortality  in  a  purely  spiritual  beyond. 
Goethe  says: 

"A  Sadducee  I'll  be  fore"er, 
For  it  would  drive  me  to  despair, 
If  the  Philistines  who  now  cramp  nic 
Would  cripple  my  eternit}'. 
'Twould  be  the  same  old  fiddle-faddle, 
In  heaven  we'd  have  celestial  twaddle." 
But  in  sjMte  of  siding  with  the  Sadducee  in  questions  of  resur- 
rection, Goethe  cherishes  the  conviction  that  the  soul  is  immortal, 
and  he  insists  on  it  again  and  again.     He  argues,  we  must  be  im- 
mortal because  we  need  immortality.     Says  Goethe: 

"Drop  all  of  transciency 
Whate'er  be  its  claim, 
,  Ourselves  to  immortalize. 

That  is  our  aim." 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  another  jxiem  called  "An  Inter- 
lude" which  we  translate  thus: 

"Oh,  drop  the  transient,  drop  it  from  (lur  lives' 
Thence  help  is  never  realized. 
Tn  past  events  the  valiant  good  survives. 
In  noble  deeds  immortalized. 

"And  life  acquires  its  vitality. 

Throughout  causation's  endless  chain. 
For  character  gives  man  stability 
luideavor  makes  that  he  remain. 

"Thus  the  great  question  of  our  future  iiome 
At  last  is  for  solution  rife: 
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For  the  enduring  while  on  earth  we  roam, 
Assureth  us  eternal  life." 

This  poem,  wliich  belcings  to  Goethe's  masonic  verses,  has  been 
set  to  music  by  J.  N.  Hiunmel.  and  was  sung  as  a  quartette  in  the 
Lodge  Amalia,  at  Weimar.  September  3.  1825.  We  here  reproduce 
the  song  from  Wcrnekke's  book  on  "Goethe  and  the  Royal  Art".''^ 

Larghetto. 


^i^fffFWp^ 


1.  LaBtfah-ren  hin  das    All  -  zu-fliich-ti -ge;     ihrsuchtb^ 

2.  Und  so    ge-winntsich  das   Le -  ben- di  -  ge durchFolg' aus 

3.  Soiostsich    je  -  ne     gro-Be     Fra  -    ge     nachunserrr. 


44 


f^wmmf 


1.  ihm  ver -  ge-bens  Rat !  In  demVer-gang    -    nenlebtdas 

2.  Fol-ge   neu-e    Kraft  ;denn  die  Ge  -  sin  -    nung,die  be- 

3.  zweiten  Va-ter- land  ;denn  das  Be-stan-digederird'sche 


V 


?  7 


t   t  t 


1.  Tiich-ti  -  ge,      ver  -    e  -  wigt    sich  in     scho-ner 

2.  Stan  -  di  -  ge,       sie  macht  den     Men  -    schen  dau  -  er- 

3.  Ta      -      ge,      ver-  biirgt  uns     e        -       wi  -  gen    Be 


^t^m^tfp 


m 


1.  Tat,     ver  -   e  -  wigt    sich     in  scho-ner   Tat. 

2.  haft,     sie  macht  den     Men-schen  dau  -  er  -  haft. 

3.  stand,  ver- biirgt  uns       e    -   wi      -       gen    Be -stand. 

Goethe  had  a  high  respect  for  ( )rientalism  and  his  conception 
of  immortality  was  closely  akin  to  the  Buddhist  view  of  reincarna- 
tion. 


*  Goethe  und  die  koiiii^lichc  Kunsf.     Von  Dr.   Hugo  Wernekkc 
ATeister  vom  SUilil  der  Loge  Anialia,  in  Weimar.     Leipsic,  1905. 
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Conimentini^  on  the  death  of  Wieland  on  the  day  of  liis  funeral, 
January,  25,  1813,  Goethe  said  to  Falk,  a  weh-known  author  and 
|)hilanthropist,  founder  of  an  asyUun  for  neglected  children, 

"I  am  sure  that  I,  such  as  you  see  me  liere,  have  Hved  a  thousand  times, 
and  I  hope  to  come  again  another  thousand  times." 

Goethe's  notion  of  immortality  was  closely  connected  with  his 
conception  of  evolution.  He  helieved  in  growth  and  higher  devel- 
opment, or  what  to-day  we  call  "evolution."  Immortality  according 
to  his  idea  depended  on  ourselves,  and  he  regarded  the  htiman  soul 
as  an  organic  center  which  he  sometimes  called  with  I.eihnitz 
"monad"  and  sometimes  with  Aristotle  "entelechy."  In  fact  he 
used  this  latter  term  in  his  first  draft  when  speaking  of  Faust's 
ascent  to  heaven,  and  only  later  on  replaced  the  phrase  "entelechy 
of  Faust"  hy  the  word  "the  immortal  of  Faust." 

Goethe  says  in  a  letter  to  Knehel  of  Decemher  3,  1781, 

"It  is  an  article  of  my  faith  that  only  through  fortitude  and  f.aitli fulness 
in  our  present  condition  can  we  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  heing  in  our  next 
existence  and  thus  hecome  capalile  of  entering  upon  it  from  tliis  temporal 
existence  of  ours  to  the  beyond  in  eternity." 

In  his  talks  with  Eckermann  Goethe  said  September  i,  1829, 

"I  do  not  doubt  our  continuance,  for  nature  can  not  do  witliout  continu- 
ity; hut  we  are  not  all  immortal  in  the  same  way,  and  in  (irder  to  manifest 
ourselves  as  a  great  entelechy,  we  must  he  one." 

On  March  3,  1830,  Goethe  rectirs  to  the  same  sul)iect,  saying 
to  Eckermann. 

"The  persistence  of  tlie  individual  and  tlie  fact  tliat  man  rejects  what  does 
not  agree  with  him,  are  proofs  to  me  that  such  a  tiling  as  ai:  entelechy  exists. 
Leibnitz  cherished  similar  ideas  concerning  sucli  an  independent  being,  but 
what  we  call  'entelechy,'  lie  calls  'monad.'  " 

Says  Goethe  in  his  "Proverbs  in  Prose"  (1028  and  1029), 

"The  highest  that  we  owe  to  God  and  nature  is  life,  which  consists  in  the 
rotation  of  the  monad  round  itself  which  knows  no  rest  whatever.  The  im- 
pulse to  cherish  life  and  to  cultivate  it  is  indestructibly  inborn  in  each  of  us, 
but  its  idiosyncrasy  remains  a  mystery  to  us  and  to  others.  The  second  favor 
which  we  receive  from  the  higher  beings  consists  in  our  experience,  our  ob- 
servations, the  interference  of  living  and  moving  monads  with  the  surround- 
ing world." 

How  the  reappearance  of  the  entelechy,  or  the  monad,  or  the 
soul,  is  to  be  conceived,  is  left  an  open  question  by  Goethe,  and  he 
thought  an  investigation  of  the  problem  as  unworthy  of  himself. 
He  said  (February,  25,  1824)  : 
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"I  leave  that  to  aristocratic  folks  and  especially  to  women  who  have 
nothing  to  do.  An  able  man  who  needs  to  be  usefnl  here  and  who  has  daily 
to  struggle,  to  strive,  and  to  work,  leaves  the  world  to  come,  alone,  and  makes 
himself  busy  and  useful  in  this  one." 

The  present  life,  at  any  rale  this  world,  not  a  heyond,  demands 
onr  complete  attention.     Says  Goethe  in  the  second  part  of  Faust : 

"The  sphere  of  earth  is  known  enough  to  me ; 
The  view  beyond  is  barred  immutably: 
A  fool,  who  there  his  blinking  eyes  directelh, 
Above  the  clouds  a  place  of  peers  detecteth  ! 
Firm  let  him  stand,  and  look  around  him  well! 
This  world  means  something  to  the  capable. 
Why  needs  he  through  eternity  to  wend? 
He  here  acquires  what  he  can  apprehend." 

This  passage  proves  that  when  Goethe  speaks  of  "the  beyond," 
he  means  beyond  the  grave,  but  still  in  this  actual  world  of  ours ; 
when  he  speaks  of  "eternity"  he  means  the  infinite  vista  of  higher 
life  before  us,  or  perhaps  the  condition  of  timelessncss,  but  not  a 
heaven  with  angelic  choirs. 

Even  our  immortalized  existence  is  and  will  remain  a  constant 
struggle.     Says  Faust : 

"Yes!  to  this  thought  I  hold  with  firm  persistence; 
The  last  result  of  wisdom  stamps  it  true  : 
He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence. 

Who  daily  conquers  them  anew. 
Then  dared  I  hail  the  Moment  fleeing: 

'Ah,  still  delay — thou  art  so  fair !' 
The  traces  cannot,  of  mine  earthly  being, 
In  c-eons  perish, — they  are  there !" 

— Translated  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

Goethe  sketches  his  view  of  the  soul  in  a  fascinating  poem,  in 
which  the  explanation  of  its  ascent  to  heaven  and  its  descent  to 
earth,  in  the  sense  of  reincarnation,  have  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  is 
entitled  "Song  of  the  Spirits  Over  the  Waters,"  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  soul  of  man  "Streams  from  the  lofty 

Is  like  unto  water:  Rocky  wall 

From  heaven  it  conielh.  Its  crystal  flood 

To  heaven  it  riseth.  As  spray  it  drifts. 

And  down  again  In  wavy  clouds 

To  the  earth  descendeth,  Round  slippery  cliffs. 

Ever  changing.  Below  met  sprightly. 
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And  veiling  its  course, 
With  low  murmur  it  ruslie 
Deeper  and  deeper. 

'Where  frowning  rocks 
Impede  the  torrent. 
Indignant  it  foams 
From  ledge  to  ledge. 
Into  the  gorge. 
In  level  meadow 
The  hrook  meanders. 
And  in  the  spreading  lake 


Mirror  their  faces 
The  heavenly  stars. 

'Wind  pleads  with  the  waves 
In  passionate  wooing; 
Wind  stirs  from  the  bottom 
The   froth-covered   billows. 

'Soul  of  man, 
How  like  unto  water! 
Fortune  of  man. 
How  like  unto  wind!" 


The  most  vigorous  poem  of  Goethe  on  the  transiencx'  of  ilie 
!)ody  and  our  chity  of  immortaHzing'  our  soul,  has  1:)een  splenchdlv 
translated  hy  Edgar  Alfred  Bowring.     It  reads: 

"It  matters  not,  I  ween, 

Where  worms  our  friends  consume. 
Beneath  the  turf  so  green. 

Or  'neath  the  marble  tomb. 
Remember  ye  who  live. 

Though  frowns  the  fleeting  day, 
That  to  your  friends  you  give 

WHiat  never  will  decay." 


DISINTECiR/VTiUN  OF  RELIGION/'^ 

DY   PEKE   HYACINTHE  LOYSON. 

IN  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  the  seat  of  ^vhat  we  call  (  )eeitlental 
civilization,  we  are  witnesses  to  a  fact  far  more  terrible  than  the 
sight  of  conflagrations  and  massacres  which  are  offered  us  in  the 
East  by  the  other  half  of  the  so-called  Christian  world.  Ts  not  moral 
anarchy  worse  than  material  anarchy?  and,  as  the  Moslems  say,  is 
it  not  the  greatest  of  sins  to  kill  a  soul  which  has  known  God? 

The  foundations  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  life  are  shaken, 
we  could  almost  say  overthrown,  in  the  popular  mind, — and  this 
almost  universal  work  of  destruction  is  called  by  those  who  are 
bringing  it  about,  "the  emancipation  of  democracy"  and  "progress 
of  mankind." 

Those  pretended  "leaders  of  mind"  claim  to  act  in  the  name 
of  free-thought,  to  which  we  lay  claim  quite  as  nnich  as  thew 
lUit  there  are  two  kinds  of  free-thought:  that  which  denies  without 
affirming  anxthing.  and  consequently,  withcnit  l)eing  constructive: 
and  that  which  affirms  after  having  denied,  which  Irailds  up  again 
after  having  destroyed.  The  negative  free-thinkers  have,  in  a 
somewhat  arrogant  and  even  brutal  manner,  excommunicated  the 
constructive  free-thinkers,  especiall\'  those  who  intend  to  remain 
religious. 

The  former  regard  all  religions  as  dangerous  fallacies,  be  it 
that  of  the  purest  Gospel,  or  even  that  of  reason  though  inter])reted 
by  Descartes  or  Leibnitz.  They  are  determined,  they  saw  to  abitle 
by  moralitw  and  lo !  now  they  attack  moralit\-  itself — that  morality, 
at  least,  which  connnands  and  will  be  obeyed,  and  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  Kant's  magnificent  expression,  "the  categorical  im- 
perative."    It  is  that   same  moralit\-.  irreversible  because  absolute. 

*  Translated  from  the  French  l)v  Amelie  Serafon. 
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which  insi)ire(l  us  in  the  heroic  days  of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  May 
nur  dearest  interests  perish  if  justice  will  hut  triumph! 

Xo\va(la\s,  essentially  relative  rules  for  conduct  are  recom- 
mended to  us.  They  are  a  kind  of  com])romise  hetween  indixidual 
and  t;'eneral  interest;  their  ori,i;in  and  nature  are  empirical;  they 
are  ever  chaui^eahle  and  controxertihle  like  the  lluctuatin;:;-  society 
in  which  the\-  originate  and  o\er  which  the\'  rule.  With  such  a 
program,  the\-  ])retend  to  solve  the  dee])  and  terrihle  prohlems  which 
have  been  racking  the  human  mind  for  centuries,  antl  to  replace 
the  institutions  of  the  past  l)y  two  new  creations;  school  and  State 
without  God;  the  most  foolhardv  sav  "school  and  State  hostile  to 
God." 

In  opposition  to  such  an  enterjjrise  we  find  the  Catholic  Church, 
putting  in  its  protest,  and  with  good  reason,  hut  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  Stricken  with  a  malad\-  dating  as  far  back  as 
its  origin  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  this  Chiu'ch,  so  great  a  jiower, 
has  received  from  Pius  IX  the  mortal  stroke  which  has  thrown  it 
into  the  death  struggle  and  wdiich  will  sooner  or  later  reduce  it 
to  a  corpse, — l)ut  a  galvanized  corpse.  Ah,  Pius  IX  !  they  hasten 
to  make  him  a  saint,  since  they  can  not  make  him  a  god  ! 

I  have  conversed  several  times  with  Pius  IX  alone,  and  can 
only  congratulate  mvself  upon  his  kindness  toward  me.  He  was  an 
amiable,  witty  man.  but  lacking  in  solid  instruction.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  pontificate  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of 
Rosmini  and  of  Gioberti.  those  great  lights  of  the  Church,  but  he 
finalh-  condemned  them  both.  If  he  was  a  saint,  he  was  certainly 
a  conceited  saint,  such  as  we  sometimes  see  ;  and  one  could  get  from 
him  \\hatever  one  wished  by  taking  advantage  of  his  vanity  of 
which  he  was  unconscious,  as  well  as  l)y  appealing  to  his  warm  and 
affectionate  heart.  It  was  after  one  of  these  very  tender  interviews 
(when  he  was  j^leased  to  make  ver\-  flattering  puns  with  m\-  name) 
that  I  imderstood  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy  current  at  Rome  con- 
cerning him:  dcstnictor  civli  ct  tcrrcr  (Destroyer  of  Heaven  and 
Earth),  according  to  which  he  was  to  destroy  the  two  powers  en- 
trusted to  him.  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  by  confounding  the 
two  in  one  and  outraging  both. 

Leo  XITI  and  Pius  X  continued,  each  in  his  waw  the  w<irk  of 
their  ]iredecessor.  They  could  not  do  otherwise.  I'ius  IX,  b\-  the 
solemn  ])romulgation  of  the  Syllabus  and  the  do<;ma  of  Infallibilitw 
placed  the  Pa])acy  outside  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  the  best  established  historical  facts,  with  the  most 
])ositive  laws  of  the  present,  and  the  surest  solution  of  the  future. 
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Leo  XIII  permitted  the  Catholies  to  place  themselves  in  open  an- 
tagonism with  justice  in  the  Dreyfus  affair;  Pius  X,  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Loisy's  exeg-etic  studies  of  the  Bible,  has  compelled 
them  to  place  themselves  in  no  less  patent  antagonism  with  truth, 
justice,  the  Gospel,  ignoring  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  which  is  so  supe- 
rior to  the  k'ller.  and  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  divine!  And 
how  is  it  possible  not  to  resist  the  Church,  when  one  sees  it  by  its 
logic  and  the  fatality  of  its  errors,  breaking  with  what  it  should 
above  all  else  defend  and  cherish? 

The  Dreyfus  and  Loisy  affairs  may  seem  far  less  important 
than  the  definition  of  the  papal  infallibility ;  but  they  impressed  me 
quite  as  deeply,  because  they  reveal  the  effect  of  the  doctrinal  poison 
infused  in  the  Church  by  the  Roman  autocracy, — I  mean  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  man  installed  in  the  place  of  God's  truth. 

Can  we  seek  the  remedy  in  Protestantism,  of  which  I  shall 
say  nothing  ill  but  could  say  a  great  deal  of  good,  if  this  were  the 
place  to  enumerate  the  benefits  we  owe  to  it,  and  for  which  we  are 
not  sufficiently  grateful?  I  think  that  Luther,  together  with  Coper- 
nicus and  Descartes,  mark  the  starting-])oint  of  the  modern  spirit 
which  has  transformed  antl  will  continue  to  transform  the  world. 
All  this  does  not  prevent  my  being  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  Protestant  Church,  in  the  form  and  s])irit  in  which  we  know  it 
now,  will  never  deliver  us  from  Catholicism,  because  of  its  inabilitv 
to  replace  it.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  we  can  destroy  only  that 
which  we  are  able  to  replace,  and  this  is  truer  of  religion  than  of 
anything  else. 

During  more  than  three  centuries,  Calvinism  (for  it  is  Calvin- 
ism that  I  have  particularly  in  mind),  an  outcome  of  the  most  gen- 
erous manifestation  of  the  French  spirit  and  yet  repellent  to  the 
most  vital  characteristics  of  the  French  disposition,  has  under  pre- 
text of  spirituality  proved  itself  incapable  of  creating  a  ritual. 

One  of  the  most  venerated  ministers  of  Geneva  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  (I  would  rather  not  mention  his  name  which  is 
widely  known)  wrote  this:  "The  consistent  Protestant  is  inexpres- 
sibly lacking  in  intelligence  where  the  cravings  of  man's  heart  and 
imagination  are  concerned."  And  I  can  add  that  the  Protestant 
misinterprets  history,  since  he  ascribes  to  the  X\^Ith  century  the 
origin  of  a  new  religious  and  moral  Humanity,  whereas  it  dates 
much  farther  back  ;  and  that,  together  with  history,  he  ignores  the 
most  legitimate  and  essential  metaphysics,  developing  instead  a 
mystical  sentimentality  with  the  so-called  Evangelicals  and  with  the 
Liberals  an  agnostic  rationalism,  and  in  both  cases  given  to  a  "sub- 
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jectivity"  under  its  two  forms  so  widely  different  and  still  so 
similar. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  and  irremediable  decadence  of 
the  religious  world,  what  is  there  left  for  serious  and  logical  minds 
except  Judaism?  It  will  scarcely  l)e  necessar\-  to  remark  that  when 
I  say  Judaism  1  speak  of  principles,  not  men.  1  have  little  sympathy 
with  thte  rich  Epicureans,  or  skeptical  scientists  or  sophists  of  this 
socialistic  and  anarchistic  revolution,  who  have  become  too  much 
assimilated  with  our  so-called  European  civilization,  and  who  have 
renounced,  some  openly,  some  in  their  hearts,  the  religion  which 
has  produced  the  greatness  of  their  race.  I  am  repelled  by  the 
gross  ignorance  and  fanatical  superstition  of  many  Jews  whom 
I  visited  in  the  East,  but  I  respect  their  religious  sinceritx'.  and  am 
filled  with  sorrow  for  their  undeserved  sufferings.  As  for  the  pious 
souls  who  still  pra}-  in  the  synagogues,  they  are  not  in  such  great 
numbers,  or  at  least,  not  so  much  in  evidence  that  I  should  mention 
them  here.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  faithful  and  courageous  rabbis 
such  as  Benamozegh,  the  devout  and  learned  rabbi  of  Leghorn, 
who  wrote  the  beautiful  bock  too  little  known.  Israel  and  Mankind, 
to  gather  the  true  children  of  Israel  into  a  living  and  active  fold. 
I  must,  however,  say  here  that  there  are  signs  of  awakening,  particu- 
larly among  the  women  of  Israel  in  .\merica  and-  Europe. 

But  whatever  individuals  may  be.  Judaism  has  its  principles  ; 
the  principles  of  one  only  God,  father  of  all,  imparting  himself  to 
all,  without  the  necessary  interference  of  any  other  person ;  the 
principle  of  a  religion  as  simple  as  it  is  grand,  suited  in  its  essen- 
tials not  only  to  one  race  or  one  ])erit)d,  but  to  all  mankind  and  all 
times;  the  principle  of  justice,  social  as  well  as  individual;  in  short 
of  God's  rule,  not  onl}-  over  heaven  but  also  over  earth.  Such  is, 
without  the  least  ('orbt,  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  ])rophets  of  Israel, 
and  in  the  present  failure  of  both  I'rotestant  and  Catholic  Churches, 
it  is  highly  important  that  we  should  all\-  that  spirit  clixsely  to  the 
Gospel,  which  was  to  be  its  culmination,  and  which  has  been  equally 
misinterpreted  by  the  synagogue  which  rejected  it.  and  by  the 
Church  which  has  failed  to  live  up  to  it. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus, —  1  mean  the  true  ( iospel  of  the  true 
Christ — has  remained  in  the  ui)])er  air.  judging  the  world  by  clouds 
in  the  sky,  but  without  any  connection  either  with  the  past  or  with 
the  future.  It  was  finished  (as  its  Divine  founder  proclaimed,  but 
in  another  sense)  with  the  generation  that  had  seen  its  birth. 
Herein  lies  the  evil  we  should  strive  to  remedy.  "And  I  will  send 
yon  the  prophet,"  says  the  sacred  Ilelirew  text,"  and  he  shall  turn 
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the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  ehildren,  and  the  heart  of  the  chil- 
dren to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 
(See  Mai.  iv.  6,  the  Amen  of  the  Old  Testament.) 

The  prophets  and  the  Gospel  were  too  sublime  for  mankind 
in  their  time.  If  the  present  generation  does  not  understand  it  bet- 
ter, Judeo-Christian  civilization  will  come  to  an  end  ;  and  as  man- 
kind cannot  perish,  it  will  have  to  find  its  salvation  in  antique 
l^aganism,  reappearing  transformed  upon  the  world's  stage.  I  say 
this  in  all  seriorsness  and  not  without  sorrow,  comparing  the  pag- 
anism of  Japan  with  the  Christianity  of  Russia,  and  even  with  a 
certain  Gern:an  Christianity.  I  have  just  read  in  the  newspapers 
two  short  utterances  from  two  imperial  poets,  one  by  Emperor 
William  II,  the  other  by  the  Mikado.  Which  of  the  two  is  the 
real  pagan, — which  is  the  true  Christian, — the  one  who  invokes 
"Mgiv,  Lord  of  the  wave"  to  "wage  a  cruel  war  upon  a  distant 
coast,"  or  the  one  who  opens  his  "ancient  sacred  books  with  one 
only  solicitude:  Are  my  people  happy?"* 

All  great  religious  movements  have  originated  in  the  East.  An 
Oriental  friend  of  mine,  an  eminent  diplomat,  who  is,  what  is  more 
important,  a  profound  thinker  and  religious  reformer,  said  to  mc 
quite  recently:  "Europe  has  had  her  scientists,  and  Asia  has  had  her 
prophets;  let  rs  unite  our  forces,  and  maybe  the  world  will  see  the 
beginning  of  a  religious  and  social  era.  such  as  it  has  never  known."" 

*  Besides  these  quotations  I  refer  the  reader  also  to  the  two  poems  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Paul  Cams  on  the  first  pages  of  the  April  and  May  numbers  of 
The  Open  Court. 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE  OLDEST  STATUE  OF  A 
SEMITE. 

BV   ED(;AK   JAMES    liANKS. 

If  has  long'  been  the  ])t)pular  supposition  that  Babylon  and  the 
still  older  cities  of  l^abylonia  are  the  original  centers  of  Semitic 
life.  Although  the  Helirews  were  a  colony  from  the  southern  Baby- 
lonian city  of  Ur,  and  other  Semitic  emigxations  from  Babvlonia 
may  have  taken  place,  it  has  for  some  time  been  known  that  the 
Semites  were  not  the  first  dwellers  of  Mesopotamia.  The  first  evi- 
dences of  their  presence  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
come  from  about  3800  B.  C,  when  Sargon,  a  Semite,  concjuered  the 
earlier  inhabitants  who  are  known  as  the  Sumerians,  occupied  their 
cities,  and  adopted  among  other  things  of  their  civilization  the  cunei- 
form system  of  writing  and  apparently  their  religion.  For  centuries 
these  two  peoples  of  a  totally  different  type  seemed  to  have  lived 
side  by  side  until  the  Sumerians  were  absorbed.  Previous  to  the 
third  millennium  B.  C.  Sargon  and  his  son  Naram  Sin  are  the  onl}' 
Semites  who  stand  out  prominentlv  in  the  world's  earlv  history, 
and  a  number  of  their  inscriptions  have  survived,  but  who  these 
conquering  Semites  were,  whence  they  came,  and  the  early  history 
of  their  Babylonian  occupation  has  remained  in  such  obscurit\-  that 
scholars  have  advanced  the  wildest  theories  to  explain  that  the 
Semites  and  the  non-Seiuitic  Sumerians,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  employed  dififerent  languages,  were  the  same  people.  The  ex- 
cavation of  Bismya  has  thrown  new  and  valuable  light  upon  early 
.Semitic  history. 

From  the  i)re-Semitic  .Smuerians  an  abundance  of  inscri])lions 
and  sculptures  have  appeared.  The  oldest  statue  in  the  world,  that 
of  King  David,  which  I  discovered  at  Bismya,  shows  the  Sumerians 
to  have  belonged  to  a  straight-nosed,  stout  race  of  peo])le  who  shaved 
their  heads  and  faces,  and  who  wore  as  their  only  ganuent  a  short 
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skirt  al)()ut  the  loins.  A  dozen  similar  statues  from  alwut  2800 
B.  C.  were  found  at  Telloh,  and  a  numl)er  of  statuettes  have  fixed 
the  Sumerian  type. 

The  excavations  at  IHsmya  yielded  many  inscriptions  from  the 
time  of  Sar^on  and  Naram  Sin,  and  among-  them  are  ordinary  busi- 
ness documents  written  in  tlie  Semitic  language.  1die\-  are  therefore 
the  earliest  Semitic  documents  known,  coming  from  the  time  of  the 
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USUAL    TYPE    OF    A    NGN-    OR    PRE-SEMITIC    OR    SUMERIAN    HEAD    FROM 
BISMYA.  ^'''^ 

(Photograph  b.y  Dr.   Banks.) 


appearance  of  the  Semites  in  the  world's  history.     ( )ne  of  the  dcKU- 
ments,  which  is  a  receipt  for  sesame  seed,  in  four  lines,  reads: 

150  measures  of  sesame  seed  of  Agadi  (Akkad) 

Nezaza 

has  received 

at  lUl-nun-ki   (Bismya). 
Another   discovery   of   still   greater   interest   to   the   student   of 
Semitic  history  was  made  at  Bismya.    A  workman  while  excavating 
along  the  south-west  Qi.\ge  of  the  ruin  of  the  Bismya  temple,  struck 
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a  hard  sul)stance  with  his  pick.     Taking  it  up,  he  began  to  brusli 
away  the  dirt,  and  a  magnificently  ])rcserved  marble  head  appeared. 


^^¥  ^ 


\i±_^ 


^■ffH^ 


THE   OLDEST    KNOWN    OONTK.VCT    TA1;IT:t    IN    .\NV    SEMITIC    L.\NGC.\CE. 
Natural  size.     (Found  by  Dr.  Banks  at  Bismya.)  ■"•'•"•" 


HEAD  OF  THE  OLDEST  KNOWN  ST.VTUE  OF  .\  SEMFrE,  FROM  B1S.MV.\. 
(Photograph  by  Dr.   Banks.) 


The  face,  unlike  anything  before  discovered   in   Babylonia,  is  thin 
and  covered  with  a  mustache  and  a  pointed  beard  of  a  strikingly 
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Semitic  shape.  The  eyes  are  larqe  and  well  farmed,  and  ivory  eye- 
balls were,  when  found,  still  held  in  place  by  the  bitumen  in  which 
they  were  originally  imbedded,  but  the  stones  representing  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  missing.  The  nose  is  s])ecially  Semitic.  The 
body,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  small  fragment  of  a  shoul- 
der, was  not  recovered. 

The  heads  of  the  other  statues  from  Babylonia,  all  beardless  and 
hairless,  are  of  an  entirely  dififerent  type  :  they  are  known  to  he 
Sumerian.  This  head  is  not  Sumerian  ;  the  Semitic  features,  the 
fact  that  it  was  found  with  various  Semitic  inscriptions,  and  in  a 
city  occupied  by  the  earliest  Semitic  kings,  points  unmistakably  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  the  head  of  a  Semite. 

The  name  of  the  early  Semite  which  the  head  rejiresents  will 
probably  never  be  known,  nor  the  exact  age  at  which  he  lived.  A 
few  years  ago  scholars  would  have  said  that  the  excellence  of  its 
art  would  ])oint  to  a  date  late  in  Babylonian  history,  but  now  the 
same  argument  must  be  rsed  in  favor  of  an  early  date.  Although 
inscriptions  of  Naram  Sin,  and  bricks  of  Sargon  were  found  near 
the  head,  one  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  statue  repre- 
sents one  of  them,  yet  its  location  when  found  points  to  a  date  pre- 
vious to  the  third  millennium  B.  C.  This  much  is  certain :  the  head 
represents  the  only  early  Babylonian  statue  of  a  Semite,  and  the 
oldest  Semitic  statue  in  the  world. 
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ROOK  REVIEWS  AND   NCrfES. 

Die  Rriefe  der  Frau  Rath  Goethe.  Gesammolt  und  lierausgcgeben  von 
Albert  Kostcr.  2  vols.  Leipsic  :  Poeschcl,  1905. 
Tlie  editor,  Herr  Koster,  has  written  a  .short  introdnction  of  only  four- 
teen printed  pages,  but  enough  to  characterize  the  significance  of  this  rich 
correspondence  which  contains  documents  of  a  noble  life,  shaping  itself  into 
a  worthy  autobiography.  The  great  poet  owes  to  his  mother  more  than  is 
generally  known.  He  has  not  only  inherited  her  poetic  disposition  and  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit,  but  .she  has  also  surrounded  him  with  her  motherly  love,  re- 
moving from  his  life  even  in  later  years,  everything  that  could  worry  him  or 
cause  him  solicitude.  It  is  for  instance  not  commonly  known  how  much  she 
did  for  him  in  pecuniary  sacrifices  at  the  time  when  her  illustrious  son  was 
well  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  accounts.  We  learn  from  the  introduction 
to  this  book  that  during  the  Napoleonic  war  Frankfort  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
contribution,  and  Goethe  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  free  city,  was  directly 
affected,  but  his  mother,  Frau  Aga,  paid  every  cent  of  it  without  ever  making 
reference  to  her  son,  simply  to  spare  him  the  worry  of  making  these  increased 
payments.  Herr  Koster  tells  us  that  tliere  is  preserved  in  Weimar,  a  little 
sheet  on  which  a  few  figures  are  written  in  Frau  Aga's  own  handwriting, 
which  tells  us  how  much  the  poet's  mother  still  cared  for  the  comfort  of  her 
son,  and  continued  to  spoil  him  with  her  motherly  love.    They  read  as  follows  : 


1778. 

700 

1782. 

888 

1782. 

1000 

1785. 

1000 

1794- 

1000 

1801. 

1000 

f  5588 

600 

f  6188 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  correspondence  itself,  but 
we  need  not  add  that  the  letters  are  important  to  every  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  Goethe.  At  the  end  of  Volume  H,  the  editor  has  added  a  list  of 
references  where  the  originals  of  the  letters  are  to  be  found,  and  also  a  number 
of  notes,  which,  however,  are  all  distinguished  by  terseness  and  are  just  suf- 
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ficient  for  tlie  reader  to  understand  the  letters  and  their  personaHties.     An 
index  to  the  names  mentioned  in  the  letters  concludes  the  volume. 


Veritas.  Verleger  und  Schriftleiter,  Praf.  Robert  Wihau.  Trautenau,  Bo- 
hemia.    40  h.  per  number. 

The  publisher  desires  to  make  this  little  periodical  an  organ  for  the 
establishment  of  truth  in  the  most  important  questions  of  mankind  and  for 
bringing  about  an  intellectual  contact  among  all  thinkers.  Most  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  periodical  is  written  by  the  editor.  In  addition  to  his  editorials  it 
contains  practically  nothing  but  correspondence  to  which  he  makes  reply. 

Professor  Wihan  regrets  that  the  most  important  ideas  are  either  wrongly 
defined  or  differently  understood  by  different  authors.  Such  ideas  are  spirit, 
things,  forces,  space,  time,  causation,  God,  duty,  virtue,  sin,  wrong,  etc.,  and 
it  seems  as  if  there  prevailed  nowhere  any  agreement.  Almost  every  propo- 
sition of  one  thinker  is  doubted  by  another,  and  so  the  result  of  philosophy 
seems  to  be  pure  negativism.  Nothing  is  unshakable  and  hence  he  proposes 
to  have  a  series  of  questions  answered  positively  and  unobjectionably  for  the 
first  time  in  the  development  of  science.  He  begins  with  ethical  questions. 
The  first  one  is  as  follows :  "What  must  be  the  most  important  duty  of  life 
for  mankind?"  Answer:  "There  can  be  no  higher  nor  more  important  task 
than  the  aspiration  to  become  as  happy  as  possible."  By  happiness  is  meant 
something  more  than  a  mere  continued  feeling  of  pleasure.  It  includes  also 
contentedness  and  he  insists  that  the  higher  happiness  is  preferable  to  lower 
ones.  The  chief  command  of  morality  is  stated  in  proposition  10  which  de- 
clares :  "Thou  shalt  enoble  thyself  as  much  as  possible,  and  especially  hate 
and  avoid  \^ith  thy  whole  soul  everything  vulgar,  because  otherwise  thou 
couldst  never  be  contented  and  happy,  and  because  in  this  way  thou  makest 
not  only  for  thyself  in  all  conditions  of  thy  life  a  higher  contentedness,  but 
wilt  also  contribute  much  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  the  realization  of  the 
higher  goal  of  mankind."  Further  propositions  discuss  intellectual  and 
esthetic  culture  and  kindred  topics. 

As  to  religion  Professor  Wihan  deems  it  obvious  (page  35)  that  man 
can  be  nobler  without  religion  and  religious  education  than  has  heretofore 
been  accomplished,  because  the  teachings  of  an  incontestable  ethics  of  reason 
would  be  established  only  on  the  convincing  foundation  of  experience,  and 
such  an  education  without  religion  has  been  begun  at  an  early  age  with  the 
children. 

Later  numbers  contain  also  articles  concerning  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
philosophy,  the  purpose  and  use  of  philosophy.  Buddhism  and  tbcosophy,  and 
kindred  topics. 


M.\N  Considered  in  Relation  to  God  and  a  Chlrcii.  By  ]]'.  Carav  Haz- 
Utt.  London  :  Reeves  &  Turner.  1905.  Pp.  vi,  389. 
The  author  states  plainly  that  he  does  not  seek  to  pose  as  a  skeptic  and 
has  no  bias  toward  infidelity;  but  that  his  book  is  the  result  of  an  endeavor 
on  his  part  since  the  age  of  fifteen  to  "reconcile  the  reputed  facts  about  our- 
selves, our  origin,  and  our  prospects,  with  the  testimony  afforded  by  history, 
science,  analogy,  and  instinct."  His  desire  is  for  all  thinking  people  to  as- 
certain the  relationship  of  aspirations,  professions  and  doctrines  of  bygone 
centuries  to  those  prevalent  to-day.     He  claims  that  the  Church  and  the  world 
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hzxe  a  common  startin.s^-poiiit,  and  tliat  the  carefully  considered  views  of  an 
educated  and  earnest  layman  are  as  valuable  toward  an  advancement  in 
knowledge  as  those  of  a  clergyman  "who  entertains  certain  ideas  rx  oiHcio." 
The  author  is  an  Englishman  prominent  in  the  literary  world,  and  writes 
from  a  distinctly  English  point  of  view  of  distinctly  English  conditions.  Still 
many  of  these  conditions  are  typical  of  those  which  are  more  universal,  and 
the  book  will  be  of  interest  to  thinking  people  everywhere  who  are  grappling 
with  the  same  doulits  and  inconsistencies  of  which  ]\Ir.  Hazlitt  writes.  Of 
the  many  vital  subjects  treated  we  mention:  Revelation.  Free  Will,  Evolu- 
tion. The  Brain.  The  Soul,  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  Lessons  of  Science. 


New  Thought.s.  Philadelphia:  George  S.  Ferguson  Company.  1898.  Pp. 
191. 
Charles  Henry  Fitlcr.  an  inventor  and  a  man  of  interesting  personality. 
publishes  anonymously  a  liook  called  Nck'  TlinngJits,  which  may  be  called 
rhapsodies  on  great  authors  and  historical  figures  such  as  Shakespeare.  Napo- 
leon, Kant,  Goethe,  Dante,  Hugo,  Milton,  etc.  The  book  is  very  peculiar. 
Though  written  in  prose  it  may  easily  be  resolved  into  blank  verse  which  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  effect  on  the  listener  if  those  essays  are  read  aloud.  If  crit- 
ically analyzed  the  book  contains  nothing  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  historian 
or  litterateur,  for  it  is  not  based  upon  a  study  of  these  characters,  and  the 
author  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  solution  to  historical  events  connected 
with  these  names.  His  words  gush  from  his  heart  in  prophet-like  rapture 
and  this  poetic  tenor  of  the  several  essays  should  be  considered  as  its  char- 
acteristic featm-e. 


Prcei.ems  of  the  Fitire.     By  5'.  Laiiig.     London:  Watts,  1905.     Pp.   158. 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  scientific,  social  and  religious  subjects, 
written,  as  the  author  states,  "to  give  definiteness  and  precision  to  the  ideas 
of  some  of  the  educated  public  who  are  not  specialists,  upon  various  questions 
which  are  now  pressing  forward  and  waiting  for  solution.''  Some  of  these 
ideas  which  Mr.  Laing  treats  in  popular  fashion  in  this  little  book  are:  Solar 
Heat,  Climate,  Tertiary  Man,  The  Missing  Link,  The  Religion  of  the  Future, 
The  Historical  Element  in  the  Gospels,  and  Creeds  of  Great  Poets. 


Buddhist  Medtt.ntions.  From  Japanese  Sources.  By  Rcz'.  Arthur  Lloyd. 
Tokyo:   Rikkyo  Gakuin,     1905.     Pp.   130. 

Rev.  Artliur  Lloyd,  a  clergyman  wliC)  has  resided  for  man}-  years  in  Japan, 
publishes  a  pamphlet,  Buddhist  Mcditalii'iis.  from  Japanese  Sources,  in  which 
he  gives  a  general  description  of  Buddhism  as  it  is  in  Japan. 

Fie  contrasts  Buddhism  with  Christianity,  showing  corresponding  doc- 
trines and  phases  of  Buddhism  so  that  we  may  readily  see  wdiere  and  in  what 
respect  a  Buddhist  dififers  from  a  Christian.  The  author  sometimes  identifies 
too  rashly  the  views  of  Buddhist  priests  he  met.  with  Buddhism,  but  upon 
the  whole  he   is   fair  in   the  trer.tmcnt  of  his   subject. 


V/atts  &  Co.  have  republished  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter's  Ethical  Rcligioii.  and 
have  thus  made  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  this  prominent  leader  of  the 
Ethical   Culture   .Society  more  accessible  to  the  English   public. 


FOUNDATION  OF  A  LAY  CHURCH 

What  is  the  reason  that  so  many  people,  and  sometimes  the  very  best  ones, 
those  who  think,  stay  at  home  on  Sunday  and  do  not  attend  church  ?  Is  it  because 
our  clergymen  preach  antiquated  dogmas  and  the  people  are  tired  of  listening  to 
them  ;  or  is  it  because  the  Churches  themselves  are  antiquated  and  their  methods 
have  become  obsolete  ?  To  many  these  reasons  may  seem  a  sufficient  explanation, 
but  I  believe  there  are  other  reasons,  and  even  if  in  many  places  and  for  various 
reasons  religious  life  is  flagging,  we  ought  to  revive,  and  modernize,  and  sustain 
church  life ;  we  ought  to  favor  the  ideals  of  religious  organizations ;  we  ought  to 
create  opportunities  for  the  busy  world  to  ponder  from  time  to  time  on  the  ulti- 
mate questions  of  life,  the  problems  of  death,  of  eternity,  of  the  interrelation  of 
all  mankind,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  international  justice,  of  universal 
righteousness,  and  other  matters  of  conscience,  etc. 

The  Churches  have,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  be  the  guides  of  the 
people,  and  among  many  other  reasons  there  is  one  quite  obvious  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  and  dogma.  In  former  times  the  clergyman  was 
sometimes  the  only  educated  and  scholarly  person  in  his  congregation,  and  he  was 
naturally  the  leader  of  his  flock.  But  education  has  spread.  Thinking  is  no 
longer  a  clerical  prerogative,  and  there  are  more  men  than  our  ministers  worthv 
of  hearing  in  matters  of  a  religious  import.  In  other  words,  formerly  the  pulpit 
v^^as  naturally  the  ruler  in  matters  ecclesiastic,  but  now  the  pews  begin  to  have 
rights  too. 

Wherever  the  Churches  prosper,  let  them  continue  their  work  ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  over  whom  the  Churches  have  lost  their  influence  the  following 
proposition  would  be  in  order,  which  will  best  and  most  concisely  be  expressed 
in  the  shape  of  a  ready-made 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LAY  CHURCH. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLE. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  congregation  whose  bond  of  union,  instead  of  a  fixed 
creed,  shall  be  the  common  purpose  of  ascertaining  religious  truth,  which  shall 
be  accomplished,  not  under  the  guidance  of  one  and  the  same  man  in  the  pulpit, 
but  by  the  communal  effort  of  its  members  in  the  pews. 


FOUNDATION  OF  A  LAY  CHURCH.     (Continued.) 

NAME  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

This  congregation  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  The  Lay  Church,  or  what- 
ever name  may  be  deemed  suitable  in  our  different  communities,  and  a  character- 
istic feature  of  it  shall  be  that  it  will  have  no  minister,  but  the  preaching  will  be 
done  by  its  own  members  or  invited  speakers. 

Far  from  antagonizing  the  religious  life  of  any  Church,  The  Lay  Church  pro- 
poses to  bring  to  life  religious  forces  that  now  lie  dormant.  Religious  aspirations 
have  as  many  aspects  as  there  are  pursuits  in  life,  and  it  is  the  object  of  The  Lay 
Church  to  have  representatives  of  the  several  professions,  of  business,  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  the  trades,  express  their  religious  convictions  upon  the  moral,  polit- 
ical, and  social  questions  of  the  day. 

The  Lay  Church  will  establish  a  free  platform  for  diverse  religious  views, 
not  excluding  the  faiths  of  the  established  Churches:  provided  the  statements  are 
made  with  sincerity  and  reverence. 

Since  The  Lay  Church  as  such  will,  on  the  one  hand,  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  its  speakers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  be  indiffer- 
ent to  errors  and  aberrations,  monthly  meetings  shall  be  held  for  a  discussion  of 
the  current  Sunday  addresses. 

The  man  of  definite  conviction  will  find  in  The  Lay  Church  a  platform  for 
propaganda,  provided  it  be  carried  on  with  propriety  and  with  the  necessary 
regard  for  the  belief  of  others :  while  the  searcher  for  truth  will  have  the  problems 
on  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  ventilated  from 
different  standpoints. 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  Church  that  its  patrons  may  at  the  same  time  belong 
to  other  Churches  or  to  no  Church.  And  membership  does  not  imply  the  severing 
of  old  ties  or  the  surrendering  of  former  beliefs. 

The  spirit  of  the  organization  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  pervaded  the 
Religious  Parliament  of  1893.  Every  one  to  whom  the  privilege  of  the  platform 
is  granted  is  expected  to  present  the  best  he  can  offer,  expounding  his  own  views 
without  disparaging  others.  And  the  common  ground  will  be  the  usual  methods 
of  argument  such  as  are  vindicated  by  universal  experience,  normally  applied  to 
all  enterprises  in  practical  life,  and  approved  of  by  the  universal  standards  of 
truth — commonly  called  science. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Ofcn  Court  for  January,  1903  ) 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

ON    LIFE   AFTER   DEATH 

BY 

GUSTAV  THEODOR  FECHNER 

TRANSLATED   BY 

DR.   HUGO  WERNEKKE 
Head  Master  of  the  Realgymnasium  at  Weimar. 

Pages,  133.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  i2mo.  Price,  75  cents  net.  Postage  8  cents. 
Gustav  Theodor  Fechner  was  a  professor  of  physics,  but  he  took  great  interest  in 
psychology  and  by  combining  the  two  sciences  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  science 
of  "psychophysics,"  based  upon  the  obvious  interrelation  between  sensation  and  nerve- 
activity.  While  he  did  much  creditable  work  in  the  line  of  exact  psychology,  he  devoted 
himself  with  preference  to  those  problems  of  the  soul  which  touch  upon  its  religious  and 
moral  life  and  its  fate  after  death.  His  little  book  On  Life  After  Death  is  his  most  im- 
portant publication  in  this  line. 

Fechner  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  his  treatment  is  of  especial 
interest  because  he  uses  a  distinctive  scientific  method  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Though  the  thoughtful  reader  may  often  find  the  ideas  expressed  at  variance  with  his 
preconceived  notions  of  the  after  life,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  suggestiveness  of  Professor  Fechner's  thought. 


"/  'vish  to  congratulate  you  and  the  translator  upon  the  hcautijul  translation  of  Fech- 
ner. It  did  not  seem  possible  that  such  a  translation,  breathiiig  as  it  did  the  entire  spirit 
of  the  original,  could  have  been  made  by  a  German.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  successful 
bit  of  translating:''— DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics,  Teachers'  College,  Neiv   Tork  City. 

"The  essay  of  xvhich  this  little  booh  is  a  translation  was  first  published  in  German 
in  1835.  Its  author  held  that  'the  spirits  of  the  dead  continue  to  exist  as  individuals  in 
the  living,^  and  has  worked  out  this  idea  in  quaint  suggestions  and  meditations  -vhich 
■will  interest  many  and  perhaps  will  add  somezvhat  of  illumination  to  their  eager  gaze  into 
the  world  beyond  death.  It  is  dex'out,  hopeful  and  confident  of  a  hind  of  a  personal 
immortality:'— THE  CONGREGATIONALIST  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

"^  volume  that  -v ill  greatly  interest  if  not  influence  lovers  of  philosophical  xvritin<^s.'" 
THE  BURLINGTON  HAWK  El'E. 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE 
NEW  MAGIC 

BY  HENRY  RIDGELY  EVANS 

WITH  AN   INTRODUCTION   BY  DR.   PAUL   CARUS 
Ii8  ILLUSTRATIONS        FAG  SIMILES  OF  PROGRAMS,  Etc 

CIRCA  400  PAGES.        PRICE,    $1.50  NET.    MAILED,  $1.70 

NEW  book  on  the  magic  art,  by  Henry  Ridgely 
Evans,  the  well-known  authority  on  the  subject 
of  natural  magic,  prestidig'tation,  mediumistic 
feats  and  allied  subjects,  is  sure  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion among  lovers  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
marvellous.  We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company  has  in  press  the  latest  product  of 
Mr.  Evans'  fertile  pen,  namely,  a  work  on  "The  Old  and  the 
New  Magic,"  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  editor 
of  the  "Open  Court."  This  book  is  Mr.  Evans'  most  ambitious 
attempt.  It  embodies  the  experience  of  a  life  time,  and  is 
replete  with  reminiscences  garnered  in  the  field  of  magic, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  comprises  a  complete 
history  of  magic  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
with  exposes  of  the  most  famous  illusions  of  the  stage.  Mr. 
Evans  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Alexander  Herrmann, 
Robert  Heller  and  Buatier  de  Kolta,  those  shining  lights 
among  prestidigitators  of  the  past,  and  has  many  interesting 
anecdotes  to  tell  about  them  and  the  tricks  that  made  them 
famous.  Among  living  conjurers  he  is  well  known  and  ad- 
mired as  a  writer  on  magic.  A  number  of  treatises  on  magic 
have  been  written,  but  no  great  historical  work  has  been 
produced  on  the  subject.  Therefore  this  unique  book  on  "The 
Old  and  the  New  Magic"  supplies  a  long-felt  want  among  the 
confraternity  of  conjurers.  Mr.  Evans  has  delved  into  many 
old  libraries  of  this  country  and  Europe  for  data.  A  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  reproduction  of  programmes  of  celebrated 
prestidigitators.  This  feature  alone  makes  the  book  of  im- 
mense value  to  every  professional  and  amateur  magician. 
The  preparation  of  programmes  is  the  hete  noir  of  conjurers. 
With  the  examples  set  before  him  in  "The  Old  and  the  New 
Magic,"  the  wizard  of  the  present  day  can  with  ease  make  up 
his  entertainment,  and  cull  here  and  there  his  information, 
like  a  bee  culls  honey  from  flowers  of  the  field. 
To  the  general  reading  public  this  work  will  prove  a  veritable 
gold  mine.  To  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  con- 
jurer's art  is  well  worth  the  while.  It  is  written  in  a  fasci- 
nating  style,   full    of   anecdotal    and   historical    matter.      The 


chapter  on  Cagliostro  reads  like  a  romance.  This  great  charla- 
tan of  the  eighteenth  century  figured  in  the  diamond  necklace 
scandal,  in  which  were  involved  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette, 
queen  of  Prance,  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  many  famous  people 
of  the  old  regime.  To  gather  information  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Evans,  assisted  by  M.  Trewey,  the  French  conjurer,  delved 
into  the  musty  archives  of  the  French  government  and  gleaned 
many  facts  not  hitherto  known.  In  this  book  are  passed  in 
review  the  prestidigitators  of  the  old  world:  Pinetti,  Robert- 
son, Robert  Houdin,  the  father  of  modern  magic,  Robin,  Ander- 
son, etc.  From  the  surviving  members  of  the  Houdin  family, 
curious  and  rare  data  were  obtained,  making  the  chapter  on 
Robert  Houdin  one  of  vast  interest.  Few  readers,  if  any,  will 
be  able  to  lay  down  this  fascinating  book  when  once  begun, 
without  reading  through  to  the  word  Finis.  The  unveiling 
of  secrets  hitherto  kept  so  sedulously  by  magicians  is  of 
interest  to  all  theater-goers,  as  well  as  educators.  The  more 
we  know  about  the  tricks  and  deceptions  of  conjurers,  the  less 
apt  are  we  to  fall  victims  to  unscrupulous  charlatans  and 
impostors  like  Cagliostro  and  many  of  the  mediumistic  frauds 
of  this  century.  To  the  scientific  man  the  book  will  also  be 
of  great  interest. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  this  country  today  there  are 
thousands  of  clever  amateur  magicians,  who  welcome  with 
open  arms  a  new  book  on  their  favorite  theme.  The  avidity 
with  which  magical  literature  is  bought,  and  the  great  number 
of  manufacturers  of  magical  apparatus  extant  who  cater  to 
the  wants  of  amateurs,  are  proofs  positive  of  the  interest  in 
the  subject  of  prestidigitation. 

Most  of  the  historical  matter  in  this  book  is  new  to  American 
readers.  For  example,  there  is  not  a  book  in  English  that 
gives  a  correct  account  of  the  Chevalier  Pinetti,  the  great 
luminary  among  conjurers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
life  story  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  Dumas,  so  strange  and 
adventurous  is  it.  Mr.  Evans  has  picked  up  many  rare  prints 
of  this  gifted  artist,  which  have  been  reproduced  in  the  book, 
as  well  as  one  of  Cagliostro. 

We  can  recommend  this  book  as  something  really  unique  in 
the  annals  of  magical  literature;  as  entertaining  as  any 
romance  and  possessed  of  real  pedagogical  value.  It  should 
be  in  every  public  library  and  every  school  in  the  United 
States.  The  illusions  of  Kellar,  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks  of 
De  Kolta,  the  shadowgraphs  of  Trewey,  and  the  wonderful 
handcuff  act  of  Houdini's,  are  all  explained  and  fully  illus- 
trated. 
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Books  for  the  Study  of  Oriental  Religions. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Buddha 

Reproduced  in  colors  from  the  paintings  of  Keichyu  Yamada,  Professor  in  the 
Imperial  Art  Institute,  Tokyo.  With  a  handsome  cover-stamp  especially  designed  for 
the  volume  by  Frederick  W.  Gookin,  in  imitation  of  a  Buddha-painting  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.     Only  a  limited  number  left.     Price,  $5,00. 

These  pictures,  whicli  are  a  marvel  of  daintiness,  have  been  reproduced  by  the  expensive  three- 
color  process.  The  inimitable  delicacy  of  tint  of  the  originals  has  been  brought  out  in  this  way  with 
scarcely  any  loss  of  quality.  The  illustrations  are  eight  in  number  and  occupy  each  a  separate  leaf, 
with  the  descriptions  and  references  intervening 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Buddha 

Unbound,  eight  illustrations,  on  one  sheet  25x38  inches;  suitable  for  framing; 
sent  rolled  or  folded,  postpaid  at  $1.50;  framed  in  tvpo  narrow  four-panel  frames,  $4.50. 

Buddha's  Nirvana 

By  Wu  Tao  Tze,  (See  plate  23,  this  portfolio),  a  photogravure  print  of  this  beauti- 
ful painting  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for  framing,  with  a  full  description.     Price  25c. 

Karma 

A  story  of  Early  Buddhism,  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  Third  Japanese  art  edition. 
Crepe  Paper,  tied  in  silk.    Quaintly  illustrated.     Price,  75  cents.  (3s.  6d.) 

"A  thing  of  rare  beauty." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"I  should  be  very  happy  were  I  the  author  of  this  tale.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  best  products  of 
national  wisdom  and  ought  to  be  bequeatned  to  all  mankind."— Count  Tolstoy. 

Karma,  a  Story  of  Buddhist  Ethics 

By  Paul  Carus.  Illustrated  by  Kwason  Suzuki.  American  edition.  Pages  47, 
Price,  15  cents  (lOd.) 

Karma, 

Eine  buddhistische  Erzsehlung,  von  Paul  Carus.    1897.    Illustrated,    Pp.  29.  35c, 

Nirvana 

A  Story  of  Buddhist  Psychology.  By  Paul  Carus.  (This  is  a  companion  work  to 
the  story  Karma.)     Illustrated  by  Japanese  artist.    Pages  93,     60  cents  net  (3s.  net  ) 

The  Gospel  of  Buddha 

By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.     Tenth  edition.    Pages  xiv,  275,     Cloth,  $1.00  (5s.) 
Accepted  as  authoritative  by  numerous  Buddhistic  sects,  and  translated  into  ten  different  Asiatic 
and  European  languages. 

"Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  handbook  for  the  single  reader  or  for  classes."— The  Critic,  New  York. 

Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics 

By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.     Pages,  311.    $1.25  (6s.  6d.) 

Contents  :  The  Origin  of  Buddhism  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Buddhism ;  The  Psychological  Problem  ; 
The  Basic  Concepts  of  Buddhism  ;  Buddhism  and  Christianity ;  Christian  Critics  of  Buddhism. 

"Every  religious  man  should  study  other  religjions  in  order  to  understand  his  own  religion;  and 
he  must  try  to  trace  conscientiously,  lovingly  the  similarities  in  the  various  faiths  in  order  to  acquire  the 
key  that  will  unlock  to  him  the  law  of  the  religious  evolution  of  mankind." — From  the  Author's  Preface. 

Das  Evangelium  Buddhas 

A  German  translation  of  "The  Gospel  of  Buddha."  Pages  352,  Cloth  $1,25(5  marks.) 

Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels, 

Being  Gospel  Parallels  from  Pali  Texts.  Now  first  compared  from  the  originals 
by  Albert  J.  Edmunds,  Honorary  Member  and  American  Representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Buddhist  Society  of  Rangoon,  Translator  of  the  Dhammapada,  the  Buddhist 
Genesis,  etc.  Member  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Third  and  Complete 
Edition,  edited  with  Parallels  and  notes  from  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Tripitaka,  by  M, 
Anesaki,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Religion  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo, 
Pp.  xvii,  230,  with  index,  printed  in  large  octavo,  clear  type,  good  paper;  bound  in  limp 
board,  with  paper  wrapper,  printed  in  two  colors.     Price  $1.50,  net.     (7s.  6d.  net.) 
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f-i  00  For  $-1  00 

Summer 
Reading 

What   better  use   can   you  make  of   ONE  DOLLAR  than  to  send  it  for  a 
THREE  MONTHS'  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to 

The  Living  Age 

For  that  sum,  you  can  receive  EACH  WEEK  for  THIRTEEN  WEEKS 
Sixty -four  Pages  of  the  best  possible  contemporary  reading,  comprising 
articles  carefully  selected  and  reprinted  without  abridgment  from  more  than 
thirty  of  the  leading  English  periodicals.  The  subscription  price  of  these 
periodicals  is  more  than  $175.00  a  year.  But  you  may  have  the  best  of  their 
contents  for  three  months, — more  than  800  pages — for  the  small  sum  named. 
You  may  begin  the  subscription  with  any  number,,  and  the  magazine  will  fol- 
low you  every  week  to  your  summer  address. 

With  the  whole  range  of  English  periodical  literature  to  choose  from, 
THE  LIVING  AGE  is  able  to  present  A  MORE  BRILLIANT  ARRAY 
OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  representing  A  MORE  DISTINGUISHED  LIST 
OF  WRITERS  than  is  possible  to  any  other  single  magazine,  English  or 
American.  THE  LIVING  AGE  ignores  no  subject  of  contemporary  human 
interest.  Readers  who  want  discussions  of  the  weightiest  subjects,  and 
readers  who  want  bright  social  and  literary  essays  or  the  cleverest  things  from 
Punch,  will  find  what  they  want  in  THE  LIVING  AGE.  The  magazine  gives 
special  attention  to  international  affairs  and  CURRENT  EVENTS  and  DIS- 
CUSSION, and  its  weekly  publication  enables  it  to  present  contributions  on 
these  subjects  while  they  are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  THE  LIVING 
AGE  looks  back  over  a  long  past  of  SIXTY-TWO  YEARS,  during  which  it 
has  not  missed  a  single  weekly  issue;  but  its  chie^'  business  is  WITH  THE 
PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTURE.  With  all  its  other  attractions  it  prints 
the  best  SERIAL  AND  SHORT  STORIES  and  THE  BEST  VERSE. 
Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  The  regular  subscription 
price  is  SIX  DOLLARS  A  YEAR, — 52  numbers  and  more  than  3,300  pages. 

The  Living  Age  Company 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  WORLD'S  DESIRES 


BY 

EDGAR  A.  ASHCROFT 


This  book  is  a  careful  and  reverential  study  of  human  life  and  phi- 
losophy, as  viewed  from  a  monistic  standpoint.  A  strictly  logical  and 
scientific  exposition,  indicating  a  midway  course  between  irrational 
fanaticism  and  unphilosophical  materialism. 

Pages, xii,  440.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.50  net. 


ZooLOGiscHEs  Institut  der  Universitat  Jena. 

Jena,  ii,  i,  1906. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ashcroft: 

Accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  sending  your  splendid  work,  The  World's  Desires;  for 
your  excellent  exposition  of  our  "Monism,"  and  mainly  for  the  great  honor  of  my  personal 
dedication!  I  hope  your  book  will  very  much  contribute  to  the  understanding  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  true  monistic  philosophy  and  the  realistic  religion  connected  with  it.  I  wish 
sincerely  that  it  may  soon  reach  a  very  wide  circle  of  intelligent  readers. 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  ill  several  months  and  must  resign  for  a  long  time  every  work.  Therefore  I 
must  beg  your  pardon  that  I  cannot  write  more  to-day. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ernst  Haeckel. 
Mr.  Edgar  Ashcroft,  London. 


PRESS  COMMENTS. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.    "An  attempt  to  popularize  the  cause  of  Monistic  Religion." 
The  Outlook.     "Mr.  Ashcroft  writes  with  evident  literary  gift  and  sense  of  reverence." 
The  Scotsman.    "Evident  scholarship  and  literary  ability." 

Publisher  and  Bookseller.  "The  general  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  philosophy  of 
Professor  Haeckel  and  his  school,  could  not  easily  find  a  better  guide  than  Mr.  Ash- 
croft. 

"Writes  pleasantly  and  lucidly  and  eschews,  as  far  as  possible,  the  jargon  of 
technicalities." 
The  Glasgow  Herald.     "A  system  of  scientific  realism,  based  upon  the  conscientious  obser- 
vations by  the  human  senses  of  the  complicated  facts  of  the  universe,  as  interpreted 
by  the  nerve  organisms." 
Literary  Guide.    "Instinct  and  persuasive  earnestness,  which  is  all  the  more  winning,  because 
it  comes  as  a  climax  to  a  careful  scientific  study." 
"A  help  in  the  right  direction." 
"His  language  is  dignified  and.  clear." 
"We  cordially  praise  its  sincere  and  generous  tone." 
"His  new  philosophy  has  joyousness  as  well  as  reasonableness." 
The  Daily  Mail,  London.    "Mr.  Ashcroft  is  very  much  in  earnest  and  his  book  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  thousands  sympathizing  with  his  desire  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
painful  earth." 


THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1322  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A  Portfolio  of  Portraits  of  Eminent 
Mathematicians 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Teachers  College 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City 


IN  response  to  a  wide-spread  demand  from  tnose  interested  in 
mathematics  and  the  history  of  education,  Professor  Smith  has 
edited   a  series  of  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathematical  sciences. 

Accompanying  each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch, 
with  occasional  notes  of  interest  concerning  the  artists  represented. 

The  pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing,  it  being  the 
hope  that  a  new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through 
the  decoration  of  class-rooms  by  the  portraits  of  those  who 
helped  to  create  the  science. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  editor  and  the  publishers  to  follow 
this  Portfolio  by  others,  in  case  the  demand  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  expense.  In  this  way  there  can  be  placed  before 
students  of  mathematics,  for  a  moderate  sum,  the  results  of  many 
years  of  collecting  and  of  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

The  first  installment  consists  of  twelve  great  mathematicians 
down  to  1700  A.  D.  and  includes  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Fermat,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  Newton,  Napier. 

Twelve  Portraits    on    Imperial   Japanese    Vellum,    11x14,  S5.00 
Twelve  Portraits  on  the  best  American  Plate  Paper,  11x14,  $3.00 

"7  think  that  portraits  of  famous  mathematicians  lohen  hung  in  a 
Common  Room  or  Lecture  Room  are  not  only  in  theinselves  an  ornament, 
hut  often  excite  the  interest  of  students.  No  doubt,  also,  the  presence  of 
such  portraits  promotes  the  introduction  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of 
historical  notes  on  its  development,  which  I  believe  to  he  a  valuable  feature 
in  recent  teaching.  I  hope  the  response  of  the  public  ivill  justify  you 
in  continuing  the  series."— W.  W.  ROUSE  BALL„Cambridge,  England. 

"The  issue  of  this  fine  collection  is  equally  creditable  to  the  expert 
knowledge  and  discriminating  taste  of  the  Editor,  Professor  David  Eugene 
Smith,  and  to  the  liberality  and  artistic  resources  of  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co."—F.  N.  COLE,  Editor  American  Mathematical  Bulletin,  New  York. 

''The  selection  is  well  made,  the  reproduction  is  handsomely  executed, 
and  the  brief  account  which  accompanies  each  portrait  is  of  interest.  Prof. 
Smith  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  u'ho  have  interest  in  math- 
ematics, by  editing  this  collection.  Wherever  mathematics  is  taught,  these 
portraits  should  adorn  the  walls."— WILLIAM  F.  OSGOOD,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1322  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Second  Edition  thoroughly  Corrected 
and  Revised,  with  Portrait. 

Species  and  Varieties: 

Their  Origin  by  Mutation 
Bi/  Hugo  de  Vries 

Professor    of    Botany    in    the    University     of    Amsterdam 

Edited  by  Daniel  Trembly  MacDougal,  Assistant 

Director    of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 

xxiii  +  830  pages 

HE  belief  has  prevailed  for  more  than  half 
a  century  that  species  are  changed  into  new 
types  very  slowly  and  that  thousands  of 
years  were  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  new  type  of  animal  or  plant.  After 
twenty  years  of  arduous  investigation  Professor  de  Vries 
has  announced  that  he  has  found  that  new  species  originat- 
ed suddenly  by  jumps,  or  by  "mutations,"  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  discovery  he  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
qualities  of  living  organisms  on  the  basis  of  the  concep- 
tion of  unit-characters.  Important  modifications  are  also 
proposed  as  to  the  conceptions  of  species  and  varieties  as 
well  as  of  variability,  inheritance,  atavism,  selection  and 
descent  in  general. 

The  announcement  of  the  results  in  question  has  excited 
more  interest  among  naturalists  than  any  publication 
since  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
evolution.  Professor  de  Vries  was  invited  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  upon  the  subject  at  the  University  of  California 
during  the  summer  of  1904,  and  these  lectures  are  offered 
to  a  public  now  thoroughly  interested  in  modern  ideas  of 
evolution. 

The  contents  of  the  book  include  a  readable  and  orderly 
recital  of  the  facts  and  details  which  furnish  the  basis  for 
the  mutation-theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  All  of  the 
more  important  phases  of  heredity  and  descent  come  in 
for  a  clarifying  treatment  that  renders  the  volume 
extremely  readable  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  to  the  trained 
biologist.     The  more  reliable  historical  data  are  cited  and 


the  results  obtained  by  Professor  de  Vries  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Amsterdam  during  twenty  years  of  observations 
are  described. 

Not  the  least  important  service  rendered  by  Professor 
de  Vries  in  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  consists  in  the 
indication  of  definite  specific  problems  that  need  investi- 
gation, many  of  which  may  be  profitably  taken  up  by  any- 
one in  a  small  garden.  He  has  rescued  the  subject  of 
evolution  from  the  thrall  of  polemics  and  brought  it  once 
more  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  naturalists,  any  one 
of  whom  may  reasonably  hope  to  contribute  something 
to  its  advancement  by  orderly  observations. 

The  text  of  the  lectures  has  been  revised  and  rendered 
into  a  form  suitable  for  permanent  record  by  Dr.  D.  T. 
MacDougal  who  has  been  engaged  in  researches  upon  the 
subject  for  several  years,  and  who  has  furnished  substan- 
tial proof  of  the  mutation  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
his  experimental  investigations  carried  on  in  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens. 


Price,  postpaid  $5.00  (  21s.)  net.     xxiii  -(-  830  pages,  8  vo.,  cloth,  gilt  top 

The   Open   Court    Publishing   Company 

1322  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
London:     Kegan   Paul,    Trench,    Triibner  &   Co.,    Ltd. 
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TJie  Open  Court  Publishing-  Co. 

1S22   Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  an  order  for  the  undersigned  for cop qf 

Hugo  de  Vries''     Species  and  Varieties,  Their  Origin  by  Mutation,''^ 

at  $5.00  per  copy,  for  which  find  enclosed 

for  $ Address  the  book  as  follows: 


FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER 

A  Sketch  of  his  life  and  an 
Appreciation  of  his  Poetry 

by 

PAUL  CARUS 

Profusely  Illustrated,  102  pages,  octavo,  boards,  cloth  back, 
illustrated  cover,  price,  75  cents  net  (3s.  6d.  net). 

"This  adequately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  volume  by  Mr.  Paul  Cams  is  an 
admirable  memorial  of  the  recent  Schiller  Centenary.  In  addition  to  a  biographical 
sketch  we  have  two  thoughtful  essays  by  Dr.  Cams  on  Schiller  as  a  philosophical  poet 
and  on  Schiller's  poetry.  Both  have  well-chosen  selections  of  considerable  extent, 
and  it  was  a  good  idea  to  present  these  illustrative  excerpts  in  both  German  and 
English."— r/ze  Outlook. 

"It  is  a  book  of  popular  character,  and  very  interesting  in  its  presentation  of  the 
subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  illustrations."— J/je  Dial. 

"The  historical  outline  of  the  events  of  his  life  is  presented  in  this  book,  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  himself  at  various  periods  and  of  family,  friends  and  localities  with 
which  his  name  is  associated.  An  able  discussion  of  him  as  a  philosophical  poet  follows, 
and  the  concluding  portion  consists  of  selections  from  his  poems,  typical  of  his  style 
and  treatment  of  his  subject."— J/ie  Watchman. 

"Dr.  Cams  is  in  full  sympathy  with  his  subject  and  has  drawn  for  his  information 
upon  the  most  reliable  sources." — The  Dominion  Presbyterian. 

THE   OPEN   COURT   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

1322  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Schiller's  Gedichte  und  Dramen 

Volksausgabe  zur  Jahrhundert= 

feier,  1905 

Mit  einer  biographischen  Einleitung. 
Verlag  des  Schwabischen  Schillervereins. 

This  fine  work  was  issued  in  Germany  at  the  cost  of  one 
mark  by  the  Schillerverein  of  Stuttgart  and  Marbach  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Schiller  festival,  in  May  of  last  year.  The  work  is  published  in 
one  volume,  in  large  German  text,  on  good  paper,  with  frontispiece, 
cloth  binding,  and  tinted  edges,  588  pages,  large  octavo. 

The  cost  of  ocean  freight,  customs  entry,  handling  and  postage 
is  equal  to  double  the  published  price,  increasing  the  actual  cost  in 
America  to  seventy-five  cents.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  copies 
available,  the  book  is  offered  only  to  regular  subscribers  of  The  Open 
Court,  or  The  Monist — new  subscribers  not  excluded — at  75  cents 
delivered.  Orders  executed  as  received,  until  supply  is  exhausted. 
Unfilled  orders  to  be  promptly  returned  to  senders. 

THE   OPEN   COURT   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

1322  W^abash  Avenue.  a  0  O  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Accumulating 
of  Knowledge 

Day  by  day  new  theories  are  advanced  and  new  facts  established.  The  unknown  of 
yesterday  is  known  today,  and  what  was  living  history  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

No  one  can  hope  to  carry  this  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  facts  in  his  mind,  but 
everyone  at  a  very  small  outlay  can  have  it  complete,  within  reach  of  the  hand. 

The  man  who  succeeds  is  the  man  who  informs  himself. 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

Complete— Accurate— Lucid 

Contains  more  knowledge  and  fact  than  any  other  Encyclopaedia  because  it  is  the  only 
entirely  new  work  of  this  kind  published  in  the  English  language  during  the  last  decade. 
Those  ten  years  are  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


Editors 


T\»«.4^1     nr^i4.    mt*^^**      TT       T\        President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
VSLUIQI    ^Olt    Vjlimail,    L/Li,  V,,    (1876-1901),  President  of  Camegielnst. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  u„tlSy°  ''°'""""'' 

Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.  A.,   L»^;f»JJ»-°' Economics  i„  New  York 

Assisted  by  Over  300  Eminent  Authorities 

No  more  thorough  treatise  on  Psychology,  Botany,  Military  Affairs,  or  in  fact  on  any 
subject  can  be  obtained.  It  contains  a  lucid,  complete  and  accurate  account  of  everything 
known.  It  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  perfect  atlas  published.  A  complete  Library 
in  itself. 

Twenty  large  8vo  volumes,  16,000  pages,  200  maps,  100  colored  illustrations,  800  full  page 
engravings  and  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text.     Recommended  to  Associate  Libraries. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus  FREE 

Enclose  the  annexed  coupon  with  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  a 
valuable  prospectus  of  this  great  work. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  srs  wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  Us  This  Coupon  at  Once  (Or  a  Copy  of  It) 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Chicago- 
Please  send  without  cost  to  me.  Sample  Pages  of  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA containing  colored  plates,  maps  and  full  information  regarding  a  special 
discount  and  little-at-a-time  payment  plan. 

Name 

Postoffice __^ 


Open  Court  and  Monist  State. 


THE  PAPYRUS 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  INDIVIDUALITY 

Edited  by  MICHAEL  MONAHAN 
ELIZABETH,  .  .  .  .  .  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Papyrus  does  not  propose  to  review  the  Futile  Fiction  of  the  hour. 

It  is  for  people  who  want  to  get  away  from  the  Eternal  Trite — who  are  sick  and  tired 
of  Canned  Literature — who  demand  Thinking  that  is  born  of  the  Red  Corpuscle. 

The  Editor  of  The  Papyrus  is  a  Free  Agent — which  means  that  he  is  not  controlled  by 
Officious  Friends,  Advertising  Patrons,  or  any  other  Influence  subversive  of  the  Chosen 
Policy  of  this  Magazine. 

Briefly,  that  policy  is — 

Fearless  thinking  and  Honest  writing. 

Hatred  of  Sham'and  Fake  under  whatever  forms  they  may  appear. 

The  American  Ideal. 

The  true  literary  spirit. 

And  a  sane  Philosophy  of  life  helping  us  all  to  bear  our  burden, 

//you  zuoiild  like  this  Kind  of  a  Magazi7ie,  subscribe  Nozu — the  rate  is  One  Dollar 
a  Year,  in  advayice. 

Send  lo  cents  for  Sample  Copy. 


CHRISTIANITY   AND    PATRIOTISM 

With  pertinent  extracts  from  other  essays 

by 
COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 

Translated  by  PAUL  BORGER  and  Others 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
PREFATORY  NOTE.— Christianity  and  Patriotism.  Translated  by  Paul  Borger.     Overthrow  of  Hell 
and  its  Restoration.  Translated  by  V.  Tchertkoff.    Appeal  to  the  Clergy,  Translated  by  Aylmer  Maude. 
Answer  to  the  Riddle  of  Life,  Translated  by  Ernest  H.  Crosby.     Views  on  the  Russo-Japanese  'War. 
Translated  for  the  London  Times.     Epilogue,  Patriotism  and  Chauvinism.  Paul  Carus. 

Frontispiece,  98  Pages,  Sewed  Paper  Cover,  Large  Type,  Price,  35  cents. 

"There  is  much  to  admire,  much  to  lay  to  heart  in  the  stimulating  words  from  this 
strange  man  in  his  rude  peasant  garb.  The  essay  is  well  worth  reading  by  all, 
whether  interested  in  Tolstoy  himself  or  not." — The  Dominion  Presbyterian. 

"His  eloquent  plea  for  peace  on  earth  will  compel  the  serious  attention  and  earnest 
reflection  of  the  true  patriot  and  philanthropist,  and  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
happy  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  universal  and  perpetual  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world." — The  Baptist  Commonwealth. 

"While  Americans  may  not  wholly  agree  with  the  great  Russian  sage's  philosophy, 
or  rather  his  application  of  it,  they  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  his  sympathy  and  effort  in 
the  cause  of  oppressed  humanity,  and  in  behalf  of  real  freedom  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term."— The  Progress. 

"These  excellent  translations  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  strong  verile  style  of  the 
author  who  never  minces  words  in  the  expression  of  his  convictions.  The  reader,  even 
if  not  agreeing  with  him  in  entirety,  can  easily  understand  the  strong  influence  which 
he  exerts,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  wherever  his  writings  have  a  foothold." — 
The  Toledo  Blade. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,    1322  Wabash  Ave.,    Chicago 


THE  JOURNAL 
OF  GEOGRAPHY 


An  Illustrated  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Teachers  of  Geography 
in  Elementary,  Secondary  and  in  Normal  Schools 

EDITED  BY 

RICHARD  ELWOOD  DODGE 

Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 

The  Journal  of  Geography  stands  for  progress  in  geography  teaching.  Teachers, 
from  the  Elementary  School  to  the  University,  find  The  Journal  almost  indispens- 
able, if  they  would  keep  in  touch  with  that  which  is  best  in  geography  teaching. 

Every  school  library  in  the  country  should  contain  The  Journal  of  Geography, 
for  it  is  not  out  of  date  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  a  reference  volume  of  continued 
and  increasing  usefulness,  and  many  of  the  articles  may  be  used  for  supplementary 
work.  Many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  The  Journal  are  not  available  in  any  other  form. 

Subscriptions  at  $1.30  a  year  (ten  numbers)  may  begin  with  any  number.  Send 
for  a  sample  copy,  or  remit  twenty-five  cents  for  a  three-months'  trial  subscription  to 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS 


1  here  is  no  similar  journal  in  the  field  of  scientific  philosophy.  It  is  issued  fortnightly  and  per- 
mits the  quick  publication  of  short  contributions,  prompt  reviews  and  timely  discussions.  The 
contents  of  the  last  four  issues  are  as  follows. 

Volume  II.  No.   4.    February  16,  1905. 

A  Philosophical  Confession.     Harald  Hoffding. 

A  Syntactician  Among  the  Psychologists.     Basil  L.  Gildersleeve. 

Discussion:  Image  or  Sensation.     Willard  C.  Gore. 

Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature.     Journals  and  New  Books.     Notes  and  News. 
Volume  II.   No.  6.    March  8,  1905. 

The  Essence  of  Humanism.     William  James. 

The  Nature  of  Consciousness.     Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge. 

Bibliographical:  Taurellus.     William  Romaine  Newbold. 

Discussion:  Pure  Experience  and  the  External  World.     B.  H.  Bode. 

Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature.     Journals  and  New  Books.     Notes  and  News. 
Volume  II.  No.  6.    March  16,  1905. 
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"It  is  a  careful  compilation  of  the  singular 
views  of  the  famous  mythical  dog  that  is 
guardian  of  the  realms  of  the  dead,  as  these 
views  have  been  expressed  in  classic  art,  and 
in  Roman,  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  other  litera- 
tures. The  study  is  certainly  a  curiosity, 
but  at  the  same  time  much  more  than  this. 
It  is  the  outworking  of  an  idea  that  is  found 
securely  lodged  in  the  literature  of  many 
nations."        Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

"In  his  interesting  and  suggestive  little 
essay  Professor  Bloomfield  explains  the  two 
heads  which  Cerberus  so  frequently  has  in 
Greek  vase-paintings,  and  accounts  step  by 
step  for  the  transition  from  the  sun  and 
moon  as  the  gates  of  heaven  to  Cerberus, 
the  guardian  of  the  doors  of  hell . " 
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This  work  of  Spinoza,  here  translated  for  the  first  time 
into  English,  is  this  philosopher's  earliest  work,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  only  one  to  which  he  ever  subscribed  his  name. 
As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  a  presentation  of  Descartes'  "Prin- 
ciples of  Philosophy,"  but  ample  material  is  also  given  to 
reveal  the  character  of  Spinoza's  early  thinking.  Little  has 
been  done  to  study  Spinoza's  system  historically,  so  this  book 
evidently  has  a  place  in  the  literature  on  this  subject. 

In  his  Introduction  the  author  has  sought  to  point  out  the 
causes  that  turned  Spinoza's  thought,  even  at  this  early 
period,  irrevocably  to  Pantheism.  The  two  points  upon  which 
he  centers  most  of  his  attention  are  the  geometrical  method, 
employed  by  Spinoza  only  here  and  in  the  "Ethics,"  and  the 
concept  of  God.  These  are  both  shown  to  be  the  acme  of 
logical  procedure  from  the  standpoint  of  deduction.  Spinoza, 
better  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  carried  this  method  of 
thought  through  to  its  logical  conclusion,  with  the  results 
found  in  the  "Ethics."  This  work,  therefore,  by  directing 
attention  to  Spinoza's  early  thought  and  to  the  forces  that 
were,  even  then,  carrying  him  on  to  his  pantheistic  concep- 
tion of  God,  cannot  but  add  new  light  to  the  "Ethics,"  and 
help  the  student  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  Spinoza's  mature 
philosophy. 
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To  Jerusalem  Through 
the  Lands  of  Islam 

Among  Jews,  Christians  and  Moslems 

By  Madame  Hyacinthe  Loyson 
Preface  by  Prince  de  Polignac 

Pages  viii,    375,    cloth,  gilt  top,  8vo.,  profusely  illustrated,  $2.50 

THIS  remarkable  book,  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  our 
time,  the  joint  work  rather  of  a  remarkable  woman  and  a  remarkable  man, — 
for  Pere  Hyacinthe  is  joint-author  of  it  from  cover  to  cover  though  he  is  not 
the  writer  of  it, — this  remarkable  book  is  beyond  the  skill  of  the  reviewer.  It  would 
be  easy  to  blame  it.  Men  in  a  hurry  for  copy,  or  in  a  hate  at  Pere  Hyacinthe,  will 
fill  their  columns  with  quite  plausible  matter  for  blame,  and  salt  it  well  with 
superiority.  But  when  the  most  is  said  this  is  what  it  will  come  to,  that  Madame 
Hyacinthe  Loyson  remembers  the  words,  **He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part,*' 
and  remembers  that  they  are  the  words  of  her  dear  Lord.  He  who  should  say  that 
she  exalts  the  Koran  above  the  Bible,  that  she  sees  only  the  good  in  Islam,  only  the 
evil  in  Christendom,  gives  himself  into  her  hands.  For  she  writes  dormi  what  her  own 
eyes  have  seen;  and  though  she  has  many  examples  of  Christian  prejudice  and  many  of 
Muslim  charity  to  record,  she  never  for  one  moment  finds  Muhammad  standing  in  her 
thoughts  beside  Christ.  All  that  it  comes  to  in  the  end  is  this,  that  Christians  are 
rarely  true  to  Christ,  Muslims  are  often  much  better  than  Muhammad. — Expository 
Times,  London. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of  oriental  travel  which  we  know.  The  book  pays  special 
attention  to  the  rehgious  conditions  of  the  Copts,  Jews  and  Moslems  of  the  East.  It  presents  a 
tremendous  indictment  of  the  liquor  traflBc  in  Malta  and  elsewhere.  The  white  man's  vices  are  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  the  mission  work  in  theuion-Christian  world. — Methodist  Magazine  and  Review. 

She  has  woven  in  much  of  general  archaeological  and  anthropological  information Records  of  the  Past. 

Mme.  Loyson,  despite  her  excessive  iteration  of  rather  explosive  comments,  is  a  woman  who 
cannot  help  being  interesting,  so  her  descriptions  of  places  and  account  of  personal  experiences  in 
Egypt  and  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  are  immensely  interesting,  and  make  the  reader  seem  to  see 
it  aU. — Chicago  Evening  Post, 

Her  notes  of  social  visits  give  interesting  pictures  of  Arab  manners.  The  Arabs  she  pronounces 
"the  best  behaved  and  most  forbearing  people  in  the  world,"  and  not  unlike  "the  best  type  of 
our  New  Englanders."  Fbfc  evidently  moved  in  the  best  society,  but  even  among  the  common 
people  she  noted  points  i?\  which  Christians  might  learn  of  Mohammedans.  Polygamy,  however, 
is  noted  as  the  black  spot  on  the  brow  of  Islam.  Evidently  the  tour  of  the  Loysons  accomplished 
good.  It  were  well  if  all  missionaries  were  animated  by  their  spirit.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. — Th«  Outlook. 
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